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DIRECTORY 


Leading Colleges, Professional College Prep- 
aratory Schools, Academies, dc. 


Borex UNIVERSITY — Wm. F. Warren, D.D., 

President. For information concerning any Department 

address the iate Mass. 
School o eology—Dean, Rev. J. B. Latimer, D.D. 
School of Law—Dean, Hon. Geo. S. Hillard, LL.D. ° 
School of Medicine—Dean, I. Tisdale Talbot, M.D. 
school of Oratory—Dean, Lewis B. M 


((ARLETON COLLEGE, NorthGeld, Minn. Open to 
both sexes. Address the President, J. W. Srrone, D.D. 


COLLEGE, Hanover, N. H. 
dress the President, A. D. Smrru, D.D., LL.D. 


AMILTON COLLEGE, Clinton, N. cata- 
logues address the President, S. G. Brown. D.D. 


OWARD UNIVERSITY, Washington, D.C. The 
usual Academic and Professional departments, conducted 
by able Faculties. J. M. Lancsron, LL.D., acting-Pres’ t. 


yous COLLEGE, Grinnell, Iowa. For etc, 


address the President, Georce F. Macoun, D.D, 


AFAYETTE COLLEGE, Easton, Penn. For cata- 
; 4 logue, etc., address Prof. R. B. YounGMAN,. 


ARIETTA COLLEGE 


Marietta Ohio. For cata. | 
logue, etc., address the President, I. W. AnpRrews. 


ASSACHUSETTS AGRICULTURAL COL- 
LEGE. W. S. Ciark, President, Amherst, Mass. 


OCHESTER UNIVERSITY, Rochester, N.Y. For 
~™ catalogue, etc., address the President, M. B. ANDERSON. 


YRACUSE UNIVERSITY, Syracuse, N.Y.; E. O. 
Haven, D. D., LL. D., Chancellor. Has the following 
Departments organized : 
oll. of Lib’] Arts—E. O. Haven, D.D., LL.D., Pres’ t. 
Coll, of Phys. and Surgeons—F. Hyde, M.D., Dean. 
Coll, of Fine Arts—Geo. F. Comfort, A.M., Dean. 
Forinformation address Prof. J..P. Grirrix, A.M., Registrar. 
IMPSON CENTENARY COLLEGE, Indianola, 
lowa. For catalogue, etc., address ALEX. Burns, Prest. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, for both sexes, under 
the care of Friends. For catalogue address the Presi- 

dent, Epwarp H. Maaiit, Swarthmore, Penn. 

THE COLUMBIAN UNIV’Y, Washington, D. C. 
For ¢ catalogue address J.C. Wettine, LL D., Pres’t. 


TRINITY COLLEGE, Hartford, Conn. For cata- 
logue address | the Treasurer of the College. 


UFTS COLLEGE, College Hill, Mass. (4 miles from 
_Boston), A. A. Mivsr, Pres't. ‘Address Prof. C. E. Fay. 
NIV. OF WOOSTER (Wooster, Ohio’, A. A. E. 
Taytor, D.D., Prest. Medical, Coll., and Prep. Depts. 


NIV. OF PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia. For 

catalogue containing courses of study in Departments of 

Fe and Science, apply to “Aj. arate, LL.D., Provost, or 
‘vof. J. P. Lesury, LL.D., Dean of Faculty of Science. 


HSLEYAN UNIVERSITY, Middletown, Conn., 
esident, JoskEpH Cummincs, D.D., LL.D. F t- 
alogues etc, addtess the President.” 

ILLIAMS COLLEGE, Berkshire Co.,"Mass. For 
a information apply to the Pres’t, P. A. Cuappourne 


ALE COLLEGE, New Haven, Conn. For catalogues 
and information address F. B. Dex TER, Secretary. 


EDIGAL SCHOOLS. 


LBANY MEDICAL COLLEGE of Union Univ. 
; or information address Dr. J.V. Lawsina, Albany, N.Y. 


ELLEVUE HOSPITAL MEDICALCOLLEGE 


BOSTON, MASS., JAN, 28, 1875. 


LAW SCHOOLS. YALE COLLEGE, 


One year, in advance, 83 .00 


Terms } single copies, Ten Cents. 


COLUMBIA LAW SCHOOL,— Law of 
address T. W. 


Columbia College. For cire 
Dwicnt, 8 Great Jones street, N. Y. 


* Law Department. 
President, NOAH PORTER, D.D., LL.D. 
PROFESSORS—Francis Wayland, M,A., Mercan- 
tile Law, and Evidence. W.C. Robinson, M.A., Elem. 


NION UNIVERSITY—Law School at Albany, N.Y 


For circulars address Isaac Epwarvs, Esq. 


and Crim. Law, and Real Estate. 8S. E. Baldwin, M.A., 
Constitutl. Law, Contracts, Wills, and Lect. on Roman Law. 


ALE COLLEGE — Law Department. Adattss | 


Prof. Francis WAyLAND, New Haven, Conn. 


J, M.A.,, Pleading and 
SPECIAL LECTU cCurpy, LL.D., 
Life InSurance. Lronarp Bacon, D.D., LL.D., 


T. D. eeteet, D.D., LL. D., International Law. 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOLS. 


Hopp, D.D., LL.B., Forensic Rhetoric and Composition. 
MarK M.A., Forensic Elocut. G. B. FArNHAM, 


D®=” THEOL. SEMINARY closes in May, and 
i F, | Terms foo per annum ; $330 in prizes are annually awarded. 


opens in September. Address the Pr : 
Hurst, D.D., Madison, N. Jung 


ACIFIC THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, Oak- 
» Year opens in August and closes in May. 


land Cal. 
Address Prof. J, A, Banton. 


M.D., Medical Juris. F. H. Berrs, A.M., Patent Law. 
Two terms annually, Spring term opens Feb. roth, 1875. 


The library is now one of the best, and the apartments are the 


best, in the country. For circulars, etc., address FRANCIS 
WAYLAND, Dean of the Faculty, New Haven, Conn, 


YALE COLLEGE, 


SCIENTIFIC SCHOOLS. 


ROOKLYN COLLEGIATE A ND POLY- 
Scientific < 


TECHNIC INSTITUTE. 
Address D. H. Cocuraneg, LL.,D Brooklyn, N. 


Medical Department. 

The Collegiate year embraces a Spring Term and a Reg- 
ular Lecture Term in the Winter. ‘The next Spring term 
begins March 4th, 1875, and closes July1st. The Spring term 
is a reading term, in which instruction is given chiefly by rec- 


HANDLER SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL—Scientific 
Address Prof, E. 


Department of Dartmouth College. 
R. RuGG ies, Hanover, N. H. 


itations. Lecture term begins October 24st, 1%75. 
President, NOAH PORTER, D.D., LL.D. 
PROFESSORS—Benj. Silliman, M.D., Geni. Chem. 
and Toxicol. 8. G. Hubbard, M.D., Obstet. and Dis. of 


IVIL ENGINEERING SCHOOL of Union Col- 
lege. Thoroughgourse. Field practice. Address Prof, 

C. STApRY, y, N. Y. 
FIC SCHOOL Scentine 


PARDEE SCTENTIE 
of Lafayette Coll., Easton, Pa. Address T. Grexn, LL. 


Wom. andChil. M.C. White, M.D., Hist. Path. and Mic. 
C. A. Lindsley, M.D., Mater. Med. and Therap. D. P. 
Smith, M.D., The. and Prac. Med. Fr. Bacon, M.D., 
Princ. and Prac. of Surg. L. J. Sanford, M.D,, Anat, and 
‘EES. — Matriculation (annually), $5.00. Spring’ term, 
$60.00; Laboratory expenses, $10.00; Lecture term, § 105.00; 


REPARATORY SCIENTIFIC 
all Schools of Science. A. CoLin,1,267, B’ dway, N.Y. 


SCHOOL for 


Demonstrator’s ticket, $5.00 ; Graduation fee, $25.00. For 
further information address C. A. LINDSLEY, Dean of the 
Faculty, New Haven, Conn. 1 


ENSSELAER POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE. 
A School of Civil Engineering, Address Prof. Cuas. 


Drowns, Troy, N Y 


SCHOOL OF MINES, 
Columbia College, 


HEFFIELD SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL of Yale 


College. Address Prof. G. J. Brusu, New Haven, Ct. 


East 49th Street, NEW-YORK CITY. 
FACULTY. 


~CHOOL OF MINES, Columbia College. For infor- 


mation address Dr. C, F. CHaAnpier, E. St., N.Y. 


F. A. P. BARNARD, T.D., LL. D., Presipenrt. 
T. Eggleston, Jr., E.M., Mineralogy and Metallurgy. 
Francis L. Vinton, E.M., Mining and Civil Engineering. 
Cc. F. Chandler, Ph.D., Anal. and App. Chem. 


XX7ARREN ACADEMY, Woburn, Mass. Fits stu- 
dents far Mass. Inst. of ‘echnology, and other Scien- 


tific Schools, L. S. Burbank, Prin. 


Chas. A. Joy, Ph.D., General 

Wm. G. Peck, LL.D., Mechanics and Astronomy. 
John H. Van Amringe, A.M., Mathematics. 
Ogden N. Rood, A.M., Physics. 


ORCESTER FREE INST. of Industrial Science. 


Address Prof. C. O. Tuomrson, Worcester, Mass. 


J. S. Newberry, M.D., LL.D., Geology and Paleontol. 
Frederick Stengel, German. 
Jules E. Loiseau, French. 


“FEMALE COLLEGES AND INSTITUTES. 


The plan of this School embraces five three-year courses for 
the Degree of Engineer of Mines or Bachelor of Philosophy, 


Oe FOR YOUNG LADIES, Bordentown 
N.J. Forcatalogues, address Rev. J. H. Bkakety,Ph.D. | 


INCINNATI WESLEYAN COLLEGE (Cincin- 
ladies. Eight Depart- 


nati, O.) A College for youn 


ments. For catalogue address L. H. BuGser, D.D., Pres. 


viz: — I. Civil Engineering; II. Mining Engineering; I11. 
’ | Metallurgy; IV. Geology and Natural History; V. Analyt- 
‘| ical and Applied Chemistry. There is a preparatory year for 
those not qualified for the regular courses. /ersons not can- 
didates for a degree may, b special arrangement, pursue any 
of the branches taught in the School, without previous exam- 
ination. 


APLEWOOD INS'i., Pittsfield, Mass. Beautiful 
location and grounds, Literary and artistic advantages 


superior. Rev. C. V. Spear, Principal. 


Exrenses.—The fee for the full course, including instruc- 
tion, use of laboratories, apparatus, chemicals, drawing-room, 
and students’ collection of minerals, is $200 per annum. For 
special students in Chemistry and Assaying, the fee is $200. 


AGNES SCHOOL. 
Sister Eprru, S. Agnes School, Albany, N. Y. 


PREPARATORY SCHOOLS & ACADEMIES. 
ACADEMY, Quincy, Mass. Founded by 


Prest. John Adams. Prepares Boys for College in the 
most thorough manner. Address W. R. Dimmock, LL.D. 


prepared over 600 Young Men for College. Ad 
W. S. Smitrn, Cazenovia, N. Y. 


For catalogue, etc., address 


AZENOVIA SEMINARY. Established 1825 Has 


Special students in Assaying are admitted for two months for 
a fee of $50. Pecuniary aid extended to those not able to 
meet the expenses of the School. 

For further information and for catalogues, apply to DR. 
Cc. F. CHANDLER, Dean of the Faculty. I 


NEW ENGLAND 
Conservatory of Music, 


MUSIC HALL, BOSTON, MASS. 


OVER 11,000 PUPILS SINCE ITS OR- 
GANIZATION IN 1867. 


The most eminent artists and instructors employed. In- 
struction given in all departments of Musie. Special attention 
to Music Teaching in Public Schools, and Modern Lan- 
guages. Beginners and pupils in all stages of advancement 
taught in graded classes of four or six, or in private if desired. 
Special classes of two or three also formed. Largest num- 
ber of FREE ADVANTAGES of any Conservatory, including 
Lectures, Pupils’ and Artists’ Concerts, Sight-reading 


Five /essons of one hour each per term, 

Musical Library open to pupils. Situations, ete., pro- 
cured. Tuition 5g ne ay, Four terms of ten weeks 
each, beginning in September, November, February, and 
April. For circulars and full information, address 

4 4t E. TOURJEE, Director. 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 


pupils in Elocution at 
4 


OS. ELLERY DAVIS will see 
No.@o STREET, Boston. 


— 


FFICE TO RENT.—We have a very pleasant Office 
in our building to rent toa good tenant. Rent $20.00 
permonth JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 


ANTED.—The undersigned, a College graduate of ten 

4 areas standing, desires a position as Instructor of Botany 
or Natural History in a seminary, academy, or school, He 
has a working library, fine mic and illustrative collec- 
tion. For information apply to W. W. BAILEY, B. P., 
Providence, R. I. 2 


Waa a Publishing House with a growing Edu-~ 
cational List, an active, preg ape young man with some 
knowledge of Books, to push the sale of their Educational and 
other publications. A good traveling agent, who shows him- 
self competent to build up a remunerative trade, can earn 
himself a proportionate salary, Address J. B., Station F., 
New York City. 3-1t 


ITUATION WANTED 


tutes, and Lecturing. Best of references. Large salary not 
hool. Must 


3-tf 


WESTERMANN & CO., 524 Broadway, NEW 

* VORK, beg to draw attention to their Catalogues of 
German, English, American, and French Periodicals, in 
two parts. Part I.—Literary Science, Theology, Philosophy, 
Philology, History, etc. Part II.—Sciences, Technology, 
etc. Also, now ready: New Catalogues of B. W. & Co.'s 
stock of Fine /ilustrated German Books, Photographs, etc. 
Will be sent gratis on application. 


RHODE ISLAND 
STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
Spring and Summer Term wil! commence February, 1875. 


PROVIDENCE, R I. 
Regular course of study two years. 
A Special and Advanced Course has been established for 


UNGERFORD COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE. 
ration given for any Collage or Poly- mM ] sixte 
i B. Wat-| age, and must declare their intention of teaching in t 


Thorough 
technic Schoo}, or for West Point. Apply to 


ew York City. For ci i ; 
Avusti Fuse, je, Se and information apply to | 


ECLECTIC MEDICAL COLLEGE, N. Y. City. 
New eins session begins Feb. 6, 1875. Address Rost. 5. | 
NEWTON, M.D., 137 Westeq7th street, N. Y. 


| 


DEPARTMENT of or University. 
“ or ¢ or further informati d Dr. R. H. | 
Fitz, See’y, 108 Boylston strect, Boston. 
NEW YorRK HOM@OPATHIC MED, COLL.,| 


Cor. 23d street and 3d avenue. For information address 
J. W. Dowtine, M.D., Dean, 568 Fifth ave., N. Y. 


UNIV. OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, Medical 
Dept. Address Prof. C. 1. Paper, 426 East 26th st. | 


nouncement t -R.E. ; 
Dean, P. O. Box 2838, Philadelphia, 


xrns, A.M., Principal, Adams, N. Y. 


special classes of students. 
Applicants for admission must be at least sixteen years red 
pu 


| lie schools of Rhode Island. 


MILWAUKEE ACADEMY, Milwaukee, Wis. Ex 
tablished 1864. A thoroughly*reliable 
Mark- | Or C. 


ratory School for For catalogues address 


HAM, Principal. 


} Address, for Circular or information, 
J. GREENOUGH, Principgl, 


B. Srocxwett, C. P. S., 
Providence, R. I. 


Mestic VALLEY INSTITUTE, Mystic Bridge, | 


Parental STATE 


‘Address Captain J. K 


Conn. A Home School for Boys and Girl: 
care and thorough instruction. 
Bucktyn, A. 


CONNECTICUT 
NORMAL SCHOOL, 


NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 


ILLISTON SEMINARY, Easthampton, Mass. | r 
Complete in its equipments for Classical and Scientific of the study required to be wo 


‘Thorough instruction is here given, FIRST, in the branches 
t in the public schools, and, 
| SECOND, in the best methods of teaching those branches. 


study. Apply to M. HENsHAW, Principal. 


| Applicant’ for admission must be at least sixteen years of 


OHN F. LUTHER, 79 Nassau Street, NEW yORK, 


designer and manufacturer of all kinds of Society Pins 
Badges. Secret Society, Base Ball, Boating, 
Badges. Pins, Medals, etc., a specialty. 


ALE COLLEGE,— Medical Department. Address 
¥ Pret C. A. Linpstey, New Haven, Conn. ing 


designs furnis 
Samples of College work always on hand. 


Superior work- | 
hip, and prices lower than the lowest. Estimates and | 
Red. Orders by mail promptly attended to. | 


‘age, and must declare their full intention of teaching in the 
public schools of Connecticut. 


Sporting The fall course of study occupies two years. 


The next Term opens on Monday, Feb. 1, 1875, at2 P. M. 


| For catalogue, address, at New Britain, 
I. N. CARLETON, Principal. 


F W. CHRISTERN, Foreign Bookseller and Im- 
* porter, 77, University Place, NEW YORK. Large 
assortment of Miscellaneous Literature, School Books. etc. 
Catalogues on special branches sent on application. Monthly 
Bulletin of European Literature, 25 cts. per annum for post- 
age. Agent for Revue des deux Mondes, and all the princi- 
pal Periodicals. 


OHN WILEY & SON, is Astor Place, NEW 
YORK, publish a Generar Crassipimp 
CATALOGUE, consisting of 114 pages 8vo, which they will 
send gratis to any qgne who may desire it. It contains many 
of the most important works on Agriculture—Alphabets— 
Architecture — Assaying — Astronomy — Boilers — Botany— 
Brewing—Bridges—Cabinet Making—Carpentry—Cements 
—Chemistry—Chimney-P ieces—Clocks and Watches—Coal 
and Coal Oil—Conchology—Cotton Manufacture—Drawing 
— Dyeing—Electricity— 
ing—Gas—Gcology—Geometry—Gun Powder—Hand Rail- 
— Hydrostatics — Insurance — Iron—Limes 
—Locomotives— Machinery—Manufactures—M athematics— 
Mechanics—M edicine— Metallurgy — Mier —M ineral- 
ogy—Mining—Monuments—Natural History—Ornaments— 
Painting — Paper Manufacture — Patents — Photography — 
Printing — Sculpture — Ship- building — Soap 
Stair-building — Steam Engines—Sugar Manufacture —Tele- 
Upholsterers’ Guide— Ventilation 
—Weiaving—Weights and Measures—Woolen Manufactures, 
etc., elc. 


MINERALS, APPARATUS, dc. 


| PLATINUM APPARATUS, Vessels, Sheet, Wire, 
; &c. H. M. Raynor, No. 25 Bond Street,jNew York. 


Classes, Oratorio Rehearsals, etc., equivalent to SEVENTY~ . 


as » 


A 
We 
| 
| = 
| 
College of Lib’] Arts—Dean, Rev. J.W. Lindsay, L,D. | 
College of Musie—Dean, Rev. E. Tourjee, Mus.D. 
| 
| 
| 
ee by a Teacher of long and successful experience, desirous of 
| , stipend leaving his present » oe (where he has to work 12 to 15 hours 
| a day in all branches), to devote himself to some spa@CIALTY— { 
W OY the iillowing preferred in their order; English Grammar and 
Composition, Natural History or Physics Yospestlia Botany 
Science. Has had much experience in Normal work, Insti- 
make an EARLY engagement so as to Close present Connection 
in the spring. Address ACADEMICUS, care N. H. editor j 
C of Journal, Francestown, N. H. | | 
| 
| 
| = | 
ij 


NEW ENGLAND 3OURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Education’ in the Atlantic. 


Th: Publishers of the ATLATic introduced, several months 
since, a new department in the magazine devoted to the dis~ 
cussion of such subjects as would spacial interest those en 
gaged in education, Some of the topics discussed have been 
Prussian and American Common School Systems,”’ “* Har- 
vard Examinations for Women,”’ “‘ Upper Schools and Col- 
leges,”’ “* Mixed Schools at the South,’”’ “ Scientific Educa- 
tion of Women,” “Fellowships, English and American,” 
“ Colart Method of Instruction for Women,” together with 
careful reviews of new text-books. There is a special reason, 
therefore, why Teachers should subscribe to the ATLANTIC. 
They will find a few es every month devoted to Educa- 
tion, while the rest of the azine contains the expression 
of the ripest thought and most delightful literary art in Amer- 
ica. The best 


of educational 

TERMS: Single or specimen numbers, 35 cents. 
Yearly subscription, 4.00, 

Remittance by mail should be sent by a money-order, draft, 
or registered letter, to H. O. Houcutron & Co., RiversiDE 
Press, CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 

CB The Atlantic will be sent free of postage to all 
Subscribers for 1875. 

PUBLISHED BY 


It 
H. O. HOUGHTON & CO., Boston, thoroughly practical, and can be successfully used in classes] ,. 
THE RIVERSIDE PRESS, Cambridge, byt ers who have had no special preparation or training 
for teaching this w" 
ing: 
Synthetic Series (Primary), 4 Books and Manual. 
Analytic Series (Intermediate), 6 Books and Manual. 
Pesenive Series (Grammar School),4 Books and 
anual. 


Geometric and Shading Series (High School), Ia 
press.) 


HURD & HOUGHTON, 13 Astor Prace, New York. 


SUI GENERIS. 


MASON & HAMLIN 
Cabinet Organs. 


and, judged artistically, UN AP- 
UNEQUALED it excelente: awarded 


THREE HIGHEST MEDALS 


i Harkness’s Cresar’s Commentaries on the Gallic 


Vienna, 1873, and Paris, 1867. 
American Organs ever awarded any medal in 

ONLY Europe, or whic! 

cellence as to command a wide sale there. 


warded high i ustrial Ex- | many of the t eminent classical essors and teachers i 


positions in as well as Europe. 
Out of hundreds there have not been six in all where any 
other organs have been preferred. t 


Declared by Eminent Musicians, in both hemis- 
BEST pueres, to be unrivaled. ESTIMONIAL 
ye with opinions of more than One Thousand 
sent free 


CHE APEST Sold always at least remunerative profit, 


printed in price lists, and subject to no discount. It 
is the custom of other makers to print very high prices, from 
which great discounts are made, sometimes seventy-five per 
cent. or more. The poorer the organ the higher the 
printed price and the larger the discount. 

on having a Mason & Hamlin. Do not take 
INSI ST any other. Dealers get LARGER COMMISSIONS 
for selling ANY and ALL others, and for this reason often 
try very hard to sell something else in preference. 


ith several of the most importan 
= and Combination Stops, Superb Cases of new 


PIANO-HARP CABINET ORGANS 


and exquisite combination of these instruments. Price $200. 


EASY PAYMEN Organs sold for cash; or for 


monthly or quarter] - 
ments; or rented with privilege of ulna Rent youd 
three years buys an organ. 


CATALOGUES "Address MASONS 
HAMLIN ORGAN CO. 154 Tremont BOSTON, 


25 Union Square, NEW YORK; 5 
or 80 & $2 Adams Street, 


NEW ENGLAND EDUCATIONAL AGENCY 


SCRIBNER, ARMSTRONG & CO.’S 
PUBLICATIONS. 


The National Standard Text-Books. 
Guyot’s Geographies, 
Sheldon's Reader’ s, 
Felter’s Arithmetics, 
Cooley's Physics. 


GUYOT’S GEOGRAPHICAL WORKS THE | Taylor's History of Germany. 


BEST 1N THE WORLD. 
They received the first Prize Medal in the Vienna E.x- 
position of 1873. 
For information and terms of introduction, call upon or ad- 


GILMAN H. TUCKER, Agent, 


44m 25 & 29 Cornhill, BOSTON. 


ms, the best novels, the most entertaining | examine th 
and delightful literature, and the most thoughtful discussion and Scientific Works, and Text-Books. 


topics. thé 


GRADED SYSTEM OF DRAWING. 


embracing Mechanical, Architectural, and I 


of all 
Although b i 
Drauing Pooks was begun, they have been introduced into 
the schools of more than one thousand cities and towns in the 
United States. 


Harkness’s Introductory Latin Book, intended as 


Harkness’s Latin Grammar, Revised edition. 
Harkness’s Latin Reader. 
Harkness’s Practical Introduction te Latin 


h present such extraordinary ex- | Harkness’s Cicero’s,Select Orations. 


A Popular Series of Geographies, 


and so at fixed prices, which are | Cornell’s Primary Geography. 


Quackenbos’s Primary Arithmetic. 


Just Published. Quackenbos’s Higher Arithmetic. 


tical series. 


Miss Youmans’s New Botanical Series. 


474t First Lessons in Botany. 
Second Book of Botany. 
Henslow’s Botanical Chart, Edited by Miss Youmans. 


Deschanel’s Natural Philosophy. 
Science Primer Series—Chemistry, Physics, Plhysiole- 


Youmans’ Chemistry. (A new Edition in Press.) 


D. APPLETON & CO, 
PUBLISHERS, 
549 & 551 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


Have reeently opened AN AGENCY for the sale of their 
Publications in New En at 


22 HAWLEY S8T., BOSTON, 


Where a complete assortment of all their Publications will 


be constantly found. 
Superintendents, School Committees, and 
Teachers visiting Boston are cordially invited to call and 


heir extensive assortment of Standard Educational 


ticn of Teachers and School Officers is called to 
ts of their recent Publications : 


KRUSIS 


Adapted to the requirements of all Schools, 
It is the only complete graded course published. 


The course consists of the follo’ 


Besides the graded course, there will 
us raw- 


ds. 
ut a short time since the publication of Kriisi’s 


THE UNIVERSAL STANDARD. 


an Elementary Drill-Book on the Inflections and Princi- 
ples of the Language. 


Composition. Part 1, Elementary Exercises intended 
as a companion to the Reader Part II, Latin Syntax 
Part III, Elements of Latin Style, with Special Reference 
to Idioms and Synonymes, 


War. 


This series has received the unqualified commendation of 


indeed, in nearly all our 
ions of every grade, both of school and e. 


Cornell’s Intermediate Geography. 
Cornell’s Physical Geography. 
Cornell’s Outline Maps. 
Send for pamphlet giving full description aud testimonials. 


Up to Date. 


Quackenbos's Elementary Arithmetic. 
Quackenbos’s Practical Arithmetie, 


Send for evidences of the merits and success of this prac 


New and Fresh. 


gy, Physical Geography, Geology. 
Wrage’s Practical German Series. 


Atkinson’s Ganot’s Physics. 
Lockyer’s Elements of Astronomy. 


Our New Educational Catalogue, embracing over three 


Joseph Gillott’s 


STEEL PENS 
Of the Old Standard Quality. 


Trane Manx, [Joseph Gillot's,| or descriptive name | cational topics 


Warranted. Designating No. 
The well known original and popular Numbers, 
303, 404, 170, 351, 332, 


With most of his other styles, may be had of all dealers. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 
HENRY HOE, Soe NEW YORK. 


hundred standard text-books, will be mailed free to Teachers 
and School- Officers on application ; alse our “ Educational 


J. S. Haves. 


Record” for 1874, with interesting articles on the subject of 
Education. 
Prompt attention will be given to all inquiries and corres- 
d in ference to our Text Books, and all other edu- 
Address, 
D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


22 Hawley Street, Boston. 


Or 


VALUABLE SCHOOL BOOKS 


UBLISHED 


HURD & HOUGHTON, NEW YORK, 
The Riverside Press, Cambridge. 


ARCHITECTURE. 


With descriptivelillustrations. By W. Hoa- 
TON. 16mo, cloth, $1.50. 

A brief and exact hand-book of instruction in the history of 
Architecture, its division into styles, and the names of the 
several of public buildings. __ 

“It is just what its name implies—a text-book carefull 

repared by a former teacher of Gannett Institute. It will, 
we Judge, be found of great ny Ao a descriptive and his~ 
torical summary, communicating rable knowledge, and of 
service for frequent reference.’—Boston Transcript. 


HISTORY. 

FIRST STEPS IN GENERAL HISTORY. A 
Suggestive Outline. By ARTHUR GrLmAn, M.A. With 
Maps and Charts. 16mo, cloth, $1-25- 

The points of this book which render it specially desirable 
for school usc are—1. Each country is taken aes itself. 2. 
It is compact, giving only the salient points of history. 3. It 
gives more attention to American history than any similar 
work. 4. It brings history down to latest dates. 5. It has 
ood maps, tables, foot-notes calling attention to w in lit- 
erature, a bibliography, and minute index. 

“1 is not dry reading—chonological bones, denuded of 

eneral, comprehensive, yet concrete 

views of events grasped according to their degree of relation- 
ship.’—Prof. Henry N. Day, Yale College. 


LITERATURE. 

FIRST STEPS IN ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
By Artuur Gitman, M.A. Eighth tdition, revised, 
16mo, cloth, $1.00. 2 

Within the compass of two hundred pages this book at- 
tempts to give a suggestive outline sketch of the history of 

English literature, including the works of American Authors, 

rouping writers in accordance with the development of the 
language and literature. 
“We are using for the instruction of the sensor class in the 
institution, Gilman’s ‘First Steps in English Literature,” and 
prefer it to other similar works. ‘The commendatory features 
are its drevity—condensing the study into a single’Term’s 
work ; its clear and concise historical statement, and defini- 
tion of terms; its general arrangement into periods ; anc 
the aac selection of authors, both English and Ameri- 
er. Cooke, President of Wilbraham Academy. 


PHYSICS. 


ELEMENTS OF PHYSICAL MANIPULA- 
TION. By Epwarp C. PickerinG, Thayer Professor 
of Physics in the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
In one volume, octavo. Illustrated. Price in cloth $3.00. 

“The strongest feature of the book is in its teaching power. 

It is truly caiculated to educate in the correct way, and the 

use of it will give mental strength to the student. It must 

undoubtedly be pronounced an excellent book for reference, 
and much better for educational purposes than any text-book 
of physics yet in print.’—New York Tribune. 


ARITHMETIC. 

COLBURN’S ARITHMETIC, [Intellectual Arithme- 
tic upon the Inductive Method of Instruction. By War- 
REN Covsurn, A.M. In one.volume, 16mo. Half 
bound, 4o cents. 

* Everything | have seen confirms me in the opinion 

formed, . that ‘Culburn’s Arithmetic’ is the 

most original and far the most valuable work upon the sub- 
ject that has yet appeared. Where it has been used, and 
properly used, in a school, I find an intelligence and readiness 
in the processes of mental arithmetic which I look for in vain 
in cases where the instruction has been conducted upon prin- 
ciples foreign to those which Mr. Colburn intreduces.’’— 
George B. E-merson. 


New England Journal Binders. 


We have procured for those desiring to pre- 
serve files of our JOURNAL two styles of very 
neat Binders, which will hold the numbers of the 
whole year. These will be found very conve- 
nient and valuable. 


flesh and nerve—but 


PRICES, 
In full cloth, stamped with name of JouRNAL, 
- - - - - - $1.25 
In cloth and paper sides, - 1.00 


Postage on each 15 cts, which should be re 
mitted with the order, Address 
NEW ENGLAND JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 
Boston, Mass. 


“The success of these 
VENTILATORS 


has been complete, and entirely satisfactory, and cannot be 
questioned.’’—{ Boston ScHooL Rurort. 

Our patent double-current Ventilators, in use on more than 
one thousand buildings, give universal satisfaction. 

We have also the best Patent 


WINDOW VENTILATOR, 
cheap, and very useful for Sleeping-rooms, Offices, Work- 
shops, Schoolrooms, &c. ts 
Please call or send for Circulars. 
U. 8S. VENTILATION CO., 
68 Water St., Boston. 


N° EXCUSE FOR BAD AIR in Schoolrooms. 


OVER 200,000 HAVE BEEN sOLD. 
ERASABLE SPELLING 


Composition or Dictation 


Exercise Tablet, 

(For Lead Pencil Use.) * — Bize 5 by 8 Inches, 

Oce side of this Tablet is arranged for the 
class No, and Date, ruled spaces jor thirty six words, a 

i for ber of errors. On the opposite side are 
twenty-two spaces, ruled for Composition Pe Dictation Ex- 
ercises, making it the most economical ard useful tablet for 
the purpose ever made. It wili, if properly used, last for 


years. 

This Tablet is also coated with an erasable water-proof 
and can be written upon aid erased thousands 

umes. 

Sample copy mailed, (postage paid,) on receipt of the re- 
tail price, 10 cents. 

For introduction, a liberal diseount wi!l be made. 


88, 
American Tablet M’f’g Co., . 


pupil’s — 


Wu, HeEnsuaw, | Agents for New 
22 Hawley 


29 Brattle St., Boston, Mass. 


ARCHITECTURE FOR GENERALSTUDENT?. 


Recent Publications, 


Dana’s Text-Book of Designed for Schools 
and Academies. New Revised dition, wholly re-written, 
with more than 400 illustrations, bh which are en- 
tirely new. By James D, Dana, LL.D. Cloth, 258 pp. 
Price, $2.00. By mail, on receipt of $1.50, if desired 
for examination, with a view to introductien, 


Theory of Spencerian Penmanship. For Schools 
and private jearners. Developed by questions and answers, 
with numerous practical illustrations. Designed to be 
studied by pupils in connection with the use of the Spen- 
cerian Copy-boeks. By the “ Spencerian Authors,” 
Price, 50 vents—dy snail on receipt of the same. 


Robimson’s Junior Class Arithmetic. Oral and 
Written. For Graded and Evening Schools. By Darinc 
W. Fisn, M.A. 4318 pages. Numerously lustrated with 
appropriate designs. Price, 80 cents. 


(By mail to teachers, for examination with a view to 
introduction, on receipt of 50 cents. 


The Combination Speller. A Scientific Development 
of English Orthography and Orthoepy, by a full analysis 
of the sounds of the language and adaptation of the alpha- 
bet to a phonetic basis, together with rules for spelling, the 
meaning of prefixes and suffixes, the use of words likely to 
be confounded, &c. (Cenformed chiefly to Webster’s bic 
tionary. By Jamas W. SHearer, 168 pp.; price, 30 cts. 
(~ By mail, on receipt of 15 cents, if desired for exami- 

nation with a view to introduction, 

Military Lessons, For Military Schools, Colleges and 

Militia. With numerous diagrams. By Prof. W. T. 
WELCKER, Professor of Mathematics and Chief of Military 
Instruction in University of Calitornia. Flexible cloth. 
175 pages; price, 75 cents, 

a By mail, on receipt of 50 cents, if desired for exami- 
nation with a view to introduction. ; 


Pregressive Music Lessons. A Course of Instruction 
prepared for the use of Public Schools. (Revised from 
‘ First Steps in Music’’) BOOK SECOND. By Guo. 
B. Loomis. Boards, 78 pages; price, 25 cents. 
(i By wail, on receipt of 15 cents, if desired for exami- 
nationith a view to introduction. 


Dana’s Manual. (A new Revised Edition.) Manual of 
Geology, Treating of the Principles of the Science, with 
special reference to American Geological History, for the 
use of Colleges, Academies, and Schools of Science by 
James D. Dana, LL.D., Silliman Professor Geology 
and Natural History, Yale College I iustrated by a Chart 
of the World, and over one thousand figures, mostly from 
American sources. Thoroughly much enlarged. 
and almost wholly rewrtten. 1 vol 8vo, about 850 pages ; 
price, $5 00. 

A New French Grammar. A Practical Course with 
the French Language, on Wvodbury’s Plan with the Ger- 


By Prots Louis A. LL.D,, and 
H M. Monsanto, M A, Beautifully printed and hand- 
somely bound in cleth, with leather 550 pages; 


rice, $2 oo. 
By mail, for examination with a view to introduction, 
on receipt of $1 50. 

*,* This werk combines the best features of the most ap- 
proved methods, as well as the resul:s of the authors’ long 
experience as practical teachers of the French Language. 
It is equally adapted to class or private instruction. 


{From Prof. CHARLES H. GATES, instructor in French, 
Brown University.) 

The Grammar pleases me better than any I have seen, 
and mv experience is not small in the matter. e are 
many things here exp!ained which have been quite omitted 
in other grammars, while the arrangement ef each lesson 
seems methodical and pracucal. Especially 1 approve o! 
there being no sECOND PART. as it is seldom turned to any 
useful account. I propose introducing thie Grammar into 
Brewn University, the High Schoo’, and other establish- 
ments where | teach (in Providence). 


A Manual of French Poetry. With Historical In- 
troduction and Biographical Nouces of the Principal Au- 
thors. For the use of the School and the Home. Cloth, 
f° pages. By A. H, Mixer, A.M., Professor Modern 

nguages in the University of Rochester, Price, $2 00; 
by mail, on receipt of $1 50. 


(From Prof. Cuarces H. Gatss, Professor of French, 


Brown University 
Mr. Mixer’s selections seem to have made with good 
taste aid judgment, and the biographical notice prefixed to 
the works of each author renders the book more attractive. 
[I shall have much pleasure in making use of the book with 
advanced pupils who desire to make acquaintance with choice 
French Poetry. 
(From M. Scuee pe Vous, Prof. of French, University of 
irginia 
I have found it an admirable book, the selections being 
most judicieusly and happily made, and the excellence of its 
outward form corresponding faithfully to its intrinsic merit. 


French Verbs. (A new Treatise.) Including an Easy 
and Practical Method for Acquiring the Irregular Verbs, 
and the Rules for the Present and Past Pusiciplos. Cloth, 
125 pages. By Atrrep Hennequin, M.A., Instructor 10 


French in the University of Michigan. Price, go cents. 


The Educational Reporter, full of interesting 4 
information, 1s published pony times 4 
ring date r tive) ary, May, ai 
charge, on application. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., 


Educational Publishers, 


138 & 140 Grand St., New York- 
133 & 135 State St., Chicago. 
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Tue success of Kindergarten training in Boston has 
lead Mr. Philbrick to recommend the establishment of 
three or four experimental’ schools, instead of one, 
While he is not prepared to argue its adoption as a 
permanent part of “primary school instruction, he be- 
lieves that the system contains many invaluable ele- 
ments which should be applied universally in the first 
stages of school education. 


Tue thirtieth Annual Meeting of the Rhode Island 
Institute of Instruction held at Providence, Jan. 14, 15, 
16, was a success in point of numbers in attendance, 
and of interest in the lectures, papers, and discussions. 
Every town in the State was well represented by its 
teachers and school-officers, and this gathering of edu- 
cators has come to be recognized of so great value to 
the schools of the State that the local officers close their 
schools to attend the meetings. A report of the pro- 
ceedings of the Institute will be found in another part of 
our paper. 


Tue Massachusetts Legislature, in 1870, added Draw- 
ing to the branches of learning to be taught in the pub- 
lic schools of the State, and made provision that every 
city or town having more than three thousand inhabi- 
tants shall annually make provision for free instruction 
in Industrial or Mechanical Drawing to persons over 
fifteen years of age, and it is believed that the law has 
been generally complied with. This prompt response of 
the people indicates wisdom, in legislation, inasmuch as 
it represents the demands of the various interests of the 
Commonwealth. 


lv aNormal Art Building should be erected in Boston, 
wherein all the facilities could be furnished teachers and 
others for instruction in Art education, with special ref- 
erence to the public schools of the State, we believe that 
a great want would be thereby met. If art is valuable 
in a commercial sense, it is more truly so in an zsthetic 
sense : and the culture it shall afford the youth in their 
varied and various offices of business and professtonal 
life should be a stimulus to the permanént establishment 
of the schools which shall thus educate them. 


Tue New-York Tablet (Roman Catholic) says that in 
view of the fact that the controversy started by Glad- 
stone and now agitating England, is certain to spread 
over the United States, the question of education must 
necessarily occupy a large share of the attention of those 


engaged in promoting the interest of that faith, To} 


“The prominent position of the French nation in 


quote its own words : “On the solution of this problem | manufactures requiring the highcst taste and skill was 
depends the very existence of Catholicity in this coun-|made most apparent at the Exposition in London, in 
try.” Let public educators understand that they have|1851. At that time, Great Britain, in her own capital, 
a direct personal agency in determining’ the question of|in this class of manufactures, was found, among the 


‘| government by the people, or by a despotic power. 


THE reports which come to us from the evening 
school work carried on in our cities and large towns, is 
of the most encouraging character. The attendance of 
pupils is larger and more constant than in any preced- 
ing year ; owing, mainly, perhaps to the large numbers, 
who, having no steady employment, are thereby enabled 
Two classes of schools have 
been opened ; one for instruction in the common school 
studies, and the others, for teaching Industrial Drawing, 
Book-keeping, Philosophy, Chemistry, and kindred 
As evening schools are supplementary to 
day schools, it is necessary that a rule should be adopt- 


to attend these schools. 


ed excluding children under fourteen years of age 
from attendance upon them. This has been made in 
many places with great advantage to both classes of 
schools, 


Art Epucartion has received a valuable indorsement 
in the recent message of Goy. Gaston to the Legisla- 
ture of Massachusetts : 

“ There is a form of education which is rapidly gain- 
ing favor elsewhere, and whictri rejoice to know has not! 
been neglected here. I refer to what is ordinarily called 
art education. This is not confined to instruction in 
that kind of art which simply gratifies the taste. Al- 
though the possession of the products of this form of 
art has been largely confined to those who have private 


to be intended largely for their gratification, yet, if the 
time ever existed, it has certainly long since passed, 
clusive possessions of the rich or the highly cultivated. 
which aid him in performing the practical duties of a 


life of labor and toil. It has been well said: 


ject of art education is its value commercially. In an 


cents. 


a first class manufacturing nation, nor will they be able 


highest consideration of educators.’ 


ment of their powers on objects worthy of pursuit, and 


tion and rivalry. 


perhaps the most practically important view of the sub-| grasped by a very immature mind. 


great nations, to be below all other exhibitors, except 
the United States of America. This disclosure stimu- 
lated the pride and courage of the English government 
and people, and induced them to start art schools, the 
result of whose training was manifest at the Exposition 
in Paris in 1867, when Great Britain was placed among 
the first of her distinguished rivals. With Germany 
and many other countries of continental Europe the 
same spirit prevails, and to-day we are far behind all 
these countries in the development of the skill which 
commands the markets of the world by its fabrics of 
taste and beauty. 

“T earnestly commend to your careful consideration 
this great subject of skilled labor. It is of vital inter- 
est to a manufacturing people, and I trust that your 
fostering care of it will be apparent in such legislation 
as may promote the welfare and renown of the Com- 
monwealth and country.” 


The Genius of United States History. 


BY CELESTE E, BUSH. 


It is frequently quoted that “ History repeats itself,” 
in a way that leads us to infer that the history of one 
country is very like that of another, and so long as no 
one can digest the whole, it is of little consequence where 

take our slice from the homogeneous mass. 

But civil history repeats itself only in the sense that 
natural history does the same. The star-fish repeats 
the structure of the polyp, and the modern horse repeats 
the structure of the equine mammals of the tertiary 
formation ; but this evident repetition has also been a 


wealth, and although its cultivation has been supposed | development and elevation of the type form. And as in 


natural history we take a truer course by studying from 
the lower to the higher forms, from the simple cells of 


when the love of art, and the taste for it, were the ex: |the lowest radiates to the perfected structure of man, so 


we find civil history progressive from its earliest records 


But I do refer to that kind of education which, whiie it| down to our own latest-formed institutions, and our own 
is refining in its character, instructs the pupil in matters | country, 


“ Heir-of all the ages, in the foremost files of time,” 


‘That|is too highly developed, too markedly specialized, to be 


Philologists declare that our grammar has suffered 


essentially utilitarian age, things are judged by the stand-| by an attempt to force it into conformity to the genius 
ard of usefulness rather than sentiment ; and wherever | of some other language,and our history has heen wronged 
we find great success following the experiment of intro-|in the same way. 
ducing art education, it is where business men have for-| been that of great masses of people, led by a few marked 
warded it and developed it as a question of dollars and | characters. 
Such instruction will make our nation richer by| considered as such, and our thoughts, unable to wield 
making our artisans more tasteful and skillful, and by|the great bulk, could only center on the leaders. Their 
developing the latent talent of the industrial classes.|deeds of war, of achievements of statesmanship, repre- 
Without this cultivation, no people can aspire to become] sent the whole history of their time. 


The history of other countries has 


The people were a mass, and could only be 


But the genius of our histpry is different. It is a vital- 


to compete successfully with the products of skilled in-| izing power which has lived ia the masses, finding ex- 
dustry in the great markets of the world. Mechanics] pression, sometimes in one man, sometimes in groups of 
are the sinews of our Commonwealth, and deserve the| men, widely separated, but obeying the same impulse at 
the same moment. This same spirit has been struggling 

“I regard the legislation already adopted on this sub-| for expression ever since history began. It was the life 
ject as of great importance to the moral and material/of the Greek republics, and the root from which Magna 
interests of the people of-Massachusetts. There is no|Charta sprang, but its former appearances were fitful © 
stronger safeguard for the protection and preservation| and uncertain. 
of the high character of a people than the full enploy-| try, has there been a history of the people. 


Never, until our time, and in our coun- 


Other countries have stories of kings and conquerors, 


their manliness and independence have no greater se-| invasions, golden ages, hoar antiquities, following which 
curity than a well-founded consciousness of their ability} we come to the dimness of tradition ; but ours stands 
to meet with credit and success all honorable competi-|out clear and bare, unadorned with legend, wonderful 
only for strength and simplicity. Misprizing friends have 
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sought to drape her with a woven fabric of tales and 
traditions, but gained only the vexation of beholding how 
meager the garment to cover the young giantess. 

England’s story is embodied in her moss-grown ab- 
beys and towers ; Rome lives to us in the lives of her 
Scipios and Cwsars ; Greece will be understood where art 
has a votary ; but our country can be interpreted by none 
of these. She is the great reservoir into which all coun- 
tries have poured their streams, and we must begin at 
their sources to understand her rightly. Ht seems tome 
more and more a fundamental error, that pupils “ finish ” 
United States History before they are able to grasp its 
essential teaching. The older civilizations are usually 
reserved for latest study, and our own finished in the 
grammar schools. But would it not be better to place 
the final study of our own after the older, ours being the 
result of all others, and its spirit being best understood 
by comparison with others? 

Do not understand me that young pupils should be 
left in ignorance of all that has been done in our land. 
Our narrative history should form an elementary course 
familiar to all, but the germ of our national life is not in 
these. Itisin the planting and growth of the great 
principle of liberty and equality. 

The national life had not begun when John Smith ex- 
ercised military authority, no doubt salutary enough, 
over a band of English exiles in Jamestown. But when 
these Englishmen became Virginians, then they seemed 
to be endued with that spirit of freedom which is latent 
in every human breast, and which our very air seemed 
to develop, for it kindled spontaneously from Maine to 
Georgia. We know Aow that spirit developed itself; 
how it led them to cherish the assemblies representative 
of the people ; how they dared resist kings and parlia- 
ments in the assertion of right ; how they refused to be 
massed and herded together and arbitrarily led. They 
would be individuals, and to that end they cherished ed- 
ucation and moral freedom, and brought to bear every 
possible leverage for the uplifting of individuals. 


Could we enter into their motives of action, we shouid 
see that they were not so greatly interested in Indian 
massacres, French invasions, nor the acquisition of ter- 
ritory, as in building up in their midst and defending a 
just and strcng government. Therefore we see them 
bending all their energy to obtaining definite terms as a 
basis for their government, and when those chartered 
rights are threatened, making desperate efforts to defend 
them. On every page of their story is written the un- 
erring instinct for whatever is just and honest in the re- 
lation of men to each other ; and in these instincts, with 
their consequent struggles for expression, lies the genius 
of our history. 

Studying these principles, we see why our country had 
to be just what it is, and it is in their comprehension that 
the student gains that thrill of patriotism which makes 
him glory in his fatherland. Our narrative history does 
not compare favorably in interest and beauty with that 
of some other countries, but the growth of patriotism, 
and justice, and liberty, increasing year by year, nour- 
ished by trials, developed by oppression, culminating in 
the Decjaration of Independence, and living in the Con- 
stitution, is incomparably grand. The genius of our 
history is the genius of freedom, and of a disciplined, 
uplifted, self-sacrificing manhood, and its exponent is in 
our laws and institutions’ While we teach younger pu- 
pils Ancient and Medizval History, let their final work be 
upon our own, as the most perfect and highly wrought of 
any, and as requiring maturer minds and more exalted 
views for a comprehension of its lofty spirit. Moreover 
the success of our Republic depends upon the under- 
standing which our citizens have of the philosophy of 
our history. 


} God doth not need 
Either man’s work or His own gifts ; who best 
Bear His mild yoke, they serve Him best; His state 
Is kingly ; thousands at His bidding speed, 
And post o’er land and ocean without rest ; 
They also serve who only stand and wait, 


School Studies. 
First Paper. —THE QUESTION STATED: ARITHMETIC. 


BY ISAIAH DOLE, 


At arecent meeting of an association of school su- 
perintendents there was a decided and unanimous ex- 
pression of their belief of the need of changes in school 
studies. Now as these gentlemen from their official po- 
sition will be effective agitators if they move in this di- 
rection, the question, /s a change in the course.of school 
studies desirable? becomes of general interest. Mani- 
festly a change is desirable, if the present course effects 
less in fitting pupils for after life than would another, or 
if it is needlessly irksome and painful in its routine. 


Beyond the merest elements of learning, the leading 
branches taught in our lower public schools are Arith- 
metic, English Grammar, and Geography. ‘These are 
so persistently taught that most pupils who have 
been subjected to the school drill for the usual 
time, attain to a ready knowledge of the contents of 
their school books. The importance of these studies 
is not to be called in question. - But in a plan of edu- 
cation something more is to be considered than the 
value of the branches included therein. A judicious 
manager does not choose measures more laborious, 
protracted, and tedious than are requisite to gain a de- 
sired end ; nor does he exhaust his means in procuring 
a small fraction of what would be highly serviceable to 
him, when he might secure two or three times as much 
by otherwise directing his efforts. So a judicious plan 
of education regards other than certain ends, by tradi- 
tional estimate believed to be alone indispensable, and 
to be striven for first, secondly, thirdly, and all the time 
till gained, with whatever expenditure of vain and tire- 
some labor. A wise scheme of education would be in 
fitting relation to the developing faculties of pupils, and 
proportion its tasks to their expanding powers ; would 
encourage rather than quench the curiosity of child- 
hood, and early accustom youth to ranging in the 
boundless field of knowledge ; would sustain and stim- 
ulate interest, increase mental discipline, and promote 
the more complete understanding of principles and op- 
erations, instead of mere familiarity with the verbal ex- 
pression of the one and a readiness :n the routine prac- 
tice or description of the other. 

Is the study of Arithmetic, as now pursued, in har- 
mony with such a plan? Its elements are not above 
the understanding of quite young children, But the 
faculty for mathematical reasoning does not ordinarily 
develop rapidly. As children are now pressed on in 
Arithmetic, their recitation exercises are largely imita- 
tive and memoriter, with little comprehension or proper 
application of principles. Classes are carried along, 
rather than trained to advance of themselves. ‘To most 
pupils the study becomes exceedingly tedious, or would 
be found so but for the excitement from competition for 
class standing. It is necessary to go over the same 
ground many times ; and the child has hardly gradu- 
ated from Arithmetic when he leaves the common school ; 
and in most cases he is not then a proficient in this 
branch of study. In the high school or other educa- 
tional institution of equivalent grade he undertakes the 
higher mathematics. The evils of the earlier course 
still cling to him. From the old habit of getting along 
in other ways he has become almost unconscious of the 
perceptive power through which he should make prog- 
ress in his studies. He still seems to expect to learn 
by imitation and memory alone. The teacher is obliged 
to spend a large part of the time devoted to the ele- 
ments of algebra in that kind of training which mental 
Arithmetic is so much bétter adapted to begin and to 
carry to a considerable degree of advancement. If it 
is a private school, and the teacher can control the rou- 
tine of study, he perhaps tells the class that they will 
find it profitable to take Mental Arithmetic in review for 
atime, that afterwards they will advance more than 


enough faster in Algebra to make up for the delay. 


The reply of the class is ready ; they had a long drill 
in that years ago, and they are tired to death of it, and 
must now have something new. The teacher makes a 
compromise, telling the class that they may go on with 
Algebra ; that if they know all about Mental Arithmetic 
it cannot delay them to have a lesson also in that as an 
auxiliary exercise ; but that they must show their readi- 
ness in this part of their lesson before the Algebra re- 
ceives any attention at recitation. If the teacher has rep- 
utation and tact, the class will submit with some grum- 
bling, with which their dissatisfaction safely escapes. 
All evil habits are in time partially corrected, dormant 
powers are awakened, and pupils at length find the true 
pleasure of depending upon themselves, of making acqui- 
sitions by searching for themselves into the relations of 
things. But how much time they have lost! How 
much painful toil they have gone through all in vain ! 
How hard a struggle they have had in overcoming 
wrong habits! In how many weary cases is the evil 
never remedied! These many years it has been my 
deliberate judgment that three-fourths of the time given 
to Arithmetic is lost ; and that in addition great mischief 
has been done in counteracting our American charac- 
teristic of self-reliance, and inducing distaste for study. 
The school discipline of fifty years ago was hardly so 
bad in some respects. Then, in the rural districts boys 
and girls, more than ten or twelve years old, attended 
school almost exclusively in the winter session. After 
their long servicé in the field and the kitchen, many of 
them were eager for study. In most schools, not only were 
there no blackboards, but no recitations in Arithmetic. 
Each scholar began his Arithmetic each winter at the 
beginning, not, however, in the review commonly “ do- 
ing the sum,” which scemed easy. As a general thing 
he understood his Arithmetic some better, and got along 
some farther than in the preceding winter. When he 
had “tried a sum” till he despaired of working it out 
by himself, he got the teacher or a more advanced 
scholar to show him. Some, however, after they were well 
started in the study, were so resolute and ambitious as 
almost never to accept help, resting from a difficulty by 
taking something else, but going back day after day, 
sometimes week after week, till perseverance found the 
way, when they felt more than conquerors. When a 
boy had got through the book (girls seldom advanced 
so far), though he could not rattle off the explanation of 
a question like a class-pupil of the present day, tried in 
to-day’s lesson (not in last month’s, which may be for- 
gotten), he understood it not more imperfectly than 
many a class-pupil, who without a slip goes nobly 
through the whole process, but has only a dim percept 
tion of the relations he has stated in words that have 
been dictated to him many times. His training was 
not a good one, but it did not diminish his feeling of © 
sturdy self-dependence. 

The period of school tutelage has been increased, 
but compressed into fewer years. Scholars now leave 
the ungraded school or the intermediate school at 
about the age they formerly began Arithmetic. Conse- 
quently the relative loss of time devoted to Arithmetic - 
has become greater. The perception of the relations 
of quantities is developed in most young children, only 
sufficiently to enable them to understand the funda- 
mental rules of Arithmetic and their easiest applications. 
To take them beyond the limits of their perceptions is 
to make them learn by rote alone, to disregard the par- 
amount end of a study which should chiefly exercise 
the reasoning powers, to waste the best period for initi- 
ation into some acquaintance with natural objects, and, 
through distaste for study, almost sure to spring up, to 
ihake it probable that in after life there will be little de- 
sire for any knowledge beyond that which is made nec- 
essary by the occupation in which each is engaged. 

The beginning of the training of children in the re- 
lations of numbers is not too early. Also, at the first 
it is sometimes sufficiently simple. But how much bet- 


ter it would be to make it just a pleasant change from 


other things ; to close the exercise before weariness ; to 
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limit variety of questions to matters within the knowl- 
edge of the children ; to employ only comparatively 
small numbers, to make lessons essentially real, whether 
books are used or not ; and when pupils become able 
to study with advantage, set lessons in other branches, 
to give to Arithmetic but. a subordinate place, gradually 
limiting the number of exercises in it to one or two a 
week, but lengthening them ; and, finally, when the fac- 
ulty for Mathematics is sufficiently developed, to make 
Arithmetic a, leading study, and then secure its effectual 


aud speedy mastery. 


— 


Hon. John Kingsbury. 
BY REUBEN A. GUILD, LL.D., BROWN UNIVERSITY. 


In the first number of the New ENGLAND JOURNAL OF 
Epucation, brief mention is made of the Hon. John 
Kingsbury, LL.D., who died in Providence, Rhode 
Island, December 21, 1874, in-the seventy-fourth year 
of his age. The departure of so prominent an educa- 
tor, from a community with which he has been thor- 
oughly identified during a long and useful life, and 
where his memory will be gratefully cherished in the 
years to come, makes it fitting that a record should be 
made on these pages, of his services in the cause of re- 
ligion and “ sound learning.” 

John Kingsbury was born in South Coventry, Con- 
necticut, on the 26th of May, 1801. During his boy- 
hood and youth he was trained to agricultural pursuits, 
working on the paternal farm until he was twenty years 
of age. He had the usual advantages for education 
afforded by a district school, teaching himself winters 
after he was fifteen years of age. After such prepara- 
tion in the classical studies as he was able to make, 
under the instruction of the Rev. Chauncey Booth, he, 
in the Fall of 1822, entered Brown University, then 
under the Presidency of the Rev. Dr. Messer. The ex- 
penses of his college course he was obliged to defray 
almost entirely by his own exertions. This fact is men- 
tioned as an honor to himself, and as an encouragement 
to the young men of the present day, who are strug- 
gling amid the discouragements of poverty to obtain a 
liberal education, He graduated in 1826, but took no 
part in the public exercises of commencement, although 
the Latin salutatory had been awarded him. Among 
his classmates was the late Bishop Burgess, of Maine, 
and the eminent Theologian and Divine, Rev. Dr. 
Park, of Andover, Massachusetts. 

A few months before graduating, Mr. Kingsbury had 
become associated with Mr. G. A. Dewitt, in the manage- 
ment of what was then the leading school in Providence. 
In 1828 he established upon his own individual respon- 
- sibility, “A Young Ladies High School,” over which 


he presided with signal success for thirty years. The. 


occasion of his retirement from the charge of this 
school was celebrated by a reunion of his pupils, both 
past and present, in the Chapel of Brown University. 
Many of the leading citizens of Providence were pres- 
ent, including the Governor of the State, the Mayor 
of the city, the President and Professors of the Univer- 
sity, and clergymen of various denominations. Prayer 
was offered by the Rev. Dr. Swain, after which the Rev. 
Dr. Wayland spoke in substance as follows: 


“To me this gathering possesses a peculiar interest, 
for Ihave known this institution from its commence- 
ment, and have observed its progress to the present 
hour. It arose, as the sun frequently arises on the morn- 
ing of a most brilliant day, amidst clouds and mist. The 
greater part of our citizens, at that time, looked at the 
attempt as very public spirited, but very chimerical. 
Our population was about one-third of its present num- 

t. It was seen that such schools.as we needed could 
be sustained in Boston, New York, and Philadelphia, 

ut very few believed that we could sustain one in 
Providence. Mr Kingsbury ‘thought differently. He 
knew us better than we knew ourselves. He com- 
menced his school in the full belief that any thing which 
eserves success is as sure to succeed in Providence as 
anywhere in New England, The result justified his 
anticipations. His school was immediately filled, and 


for thirty years, without any solicitation, without even 
an advertisement, it has been full to overflowing. At 
many times the applicants waiting for admission were 
humerous enough to have established another such 
school. And this much has been achieved without pon- 
dering for a moment to the ephemeral fancies of the 
day, without an effort to please men or women, mothers 
or daughters, except by a faithful, able, and impartial 
discharge of every duty.” 


The foregoing brief extract from Dr. Wayland's re- 
marks, indicates the nature of the work perfomed by 
Mr. Kingsbury, his firm self reliance, and the steady 
perseverance which formed so prominent a trait in his 
character. Two or three facts in regard to his school 
may be of interest to the readers of this JouRNAL. 
We gather them from Mr. Kingsbury’s remarks, to 
which it was our privilege to listen upon this interesting 
occasion. Half a century ago the range of studies in 
female education was very limited in comparison with 
that of the present day. In addition to the elementary 
branches, a little of History, a smattering of French, 
and a few lessons in painting or embroidery, were 
thought to be sufficient for the education of girls. The 
study of the Latin language, of Algebra, of Geometry, 
and of the higher English branches, had been intro- 
duced into few schools out of the city of Boston, and it 
was thought visionary to attempt to introduce them in 
Providence. The attempt, however’ was made by Mr. 
Kingsbury, and with remarkable success. Again, when 
he commenced, in 1828, the public schools were allowed 
for vacation the Friday after each quarterly examina- 
tion, while private schools generally had no vacation at 
all. Whether the great change in this respect in the 
schools of to-day is for the best, remains to be deter- 
mined. Another illustration of the great change which 
a half century has wrought in all matters pertaining to 
private schools, is seen in the charge for tuition. 
When Mr. Kingsbury commenced his labors, the price 
of tuition in the highest classical school in the city was 
$500 a quarter. Now it is $30.00, and upwards. 

But we must hasten to mention other important 
services rendered by Mr. Kingsbury in behalf of educa- 
tion. He was one of the original founders of the 
American Institute of Instruction, was a councillor in 
its Board from 1830 to 1837, Vice President from 1837 
to 1855, and President from 1855 to 1857, when he 
declined a re-election. He was one of the earliest 
originators of the Rhode Island Institute of Instruction, 
and held the office of President from 1845 to 1856, a 
period during which it accomplished important results 
in behalf of education throughout the State. He was 
Commissioner of Public Instruction from 1857 to 1859, 
succeeding the Rev. Robert Allyn in this important 
office. In1844 he was chosen a member of the Board 
of Trustees of Brown University, and immediately be- 
came active as such, deeming it a pleasure and a privi- 
lege to labor with the late President Wayland, whom 
he loved and venerated. In 1850, when a subscription 
of $125,000 was raised for the more complete en- 
dowment of the Institution, he was placed upon the 
committee to whom the work was entrusted, and con- 
tributed largely by his energy, perseverance, and zeal, 
to the success of the movement. In 1853 he was 
promoted to the Board of Fellows, and at the same 
time he was chosen Secretary of the Corporation. 
This office he held at the time of his death. He held 
various other important offices, to all of which he gave 
his best energies and strength. But it was his earnest 
religious life, and his conscientious discharge of daily 
duty, that after all gave him such remarkable personal 
influence.. 

His Bible Class in connection with the Richmond 
Street Congregational Church, which he continued 
without interruption from 1839, and which was attended 
by hundreds of young men, including not a few stu- 
dents from the University, was a power for good in the 
community. Well do we remember his simple Scrip- 
tural expositions, and especially his fervent prayers at 
the beginning and close of the exercises. When in 


= 


1851 it was proposed by a portion of the members of 
the Richmond Street and the Beneficent Congrega- 
tional Churches, t6 establish the Central Church on 
Benefit street, he was by common consent placed at 
the head of the movement. It was through his per- 
sonal efforts, that the larger part of the funds requisite 
for building the house were obtained, and it was by his 
persistent energy, and the maturity of his judgment as a 
senior Deacon of the Church, that the final success of 
this most impertant enterprise has been so fully assured. 


His work on earth is finished. His trials and afflic- 
tions, which, in the last years of his life were multiplied, 
are ended, and he rests in peace. May this brief record 
of patient, unassuming toil for the Master; with its suc- 
cesses and results, stimulate us who are living to 
renewed exertions in the cause of virtue and truth, 
that others around us may be made wiser and better, 
both for this world, and for the world to come. 


From Sacramento to the Summit. 


BY W. W. BAILEY. 


Sacramento, the capital of California, stands by the 
river of the same name, at an altitude of about fifty feet 
above the sealevel. The surrounding country is one 
vast, level plain, inundated in the spring by the rising of 
the Sacramento and American rivers. The levee of the 
city has not always proved an effectual barrier, and in 
1862 the inhabitants were compelled to abandon the 
town and take refuge in San Francisco. After the sub- 
sidence of the waters, the prairie is covered with luxuri- 
ant grass, and spangled with brilliant flowers. Then 
follows the long, dry season, which withers the herbage, 
parches the earth, and leaves an apparent waste where 
lately were the richest pastures. Bounding the vast 
prairie can be seen the snow peaks of the Sierra Nevada 
on the one side, and the lower mountains, known as the 
Coast Range, on the other. 

We enter the cars, and observe the country as the 
train toils up the long and tortuous ascent. The grade 
rapidly decreases from the time we start at early morn- 
ing from Sacramento, till we reach the summit at seven 
thousand feet, after a ride of some five or six hours. 
The vegetation is most interesting from the start. We 
first pass across the prairie country before alluded to, 
and then enter the foot-hills, or outlying eminences of 
the stupendous Sierra. These hills are adorned with 
lovely groves of oak, like those of an English park. 
The trees are often covered with the mistletoe. Al- 
though the blazing sun has long since parched the her- 
bage, the trees, the roots of which are buried deep in 
the earth, are still fresh and green. The vegetation 
rapidly changes as we continue the ascent. The oaks 
finally yield to the red-woods and other ever-greens, 
whose huge shafts rise straight and clear until crowned 
by their sombre foliage. 

These forests are unequaled in grandeur by any in 
the world. Abundant streams gurgle by the road, and 
nodding over them are multitudinous flowers. We 
notice lark spurs, columbines, painted-cups, and many 
genera familiar to us at home ; but upon examination, 
we find the species different. The similarity is just 
sufficient to awaken a kind home-feeling. Our old 
friends are arranged in new costumes, and the manuals 
of botany we used at home assist us but little here. 
Beside the flower-faces which we recognize, are ‘a few 
strangers. Among these is the manzanita. It is a 
shrub of about the usual size of our mountain-laurel, al- 
though, like it, often attaining the hight of a small tree. 
It belongs to the same order—that of the Heaths—a 
division, by the way, not so largely represented on the 
Pacific coast as with us. It usually has its leaves pre- 
sented with their faces to the horizon, or edge up- 
wards. The wood is susceptible of ‘a high polish, is 
durable and very handsome. A species of Erythroea is 
also common, with showy crimson flowers. It is known 
as the “ rattlesnake weed,” and is said by the Indians 
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and old settlers to be very efficacious for the cure of 
wounds inflicted by that dangerous reptile. 

A few species of plants are identical with our Eastern 
specimens. Among these is the great willow-herb, or 
fire-weed. Whether it traveled from the East or went 
thence from here, it is difficult to say. As it is one of 
the plants provided with plumose, or downy-tufted seed, 
easily borne on the winds, it is necessarily a great trav- 
eler. A flowering raspberry, exactly resembling our 
own, except that it has white flowers, is frequently seen. 

We noticed upon these mountains a meteorological 
phenomenon which may be worth recording. In the day- 
time a breeze ascended the ravines, and at night and in 
the early morning its direction was reversed. This re 
sults from the heated air of the Sacramento valley, nec- 
essarily rising during the hours of the day, until checked 
by the radiation of the night, which, where the skies are 
clear for so long a time, is very great, the warmest days 
being always followed by cool nights. The rarified air 
having left a partial vacuum, the cold currents begin to 
rush down the mountains to restore the equilibrium. 

‘The scenery, as we climb the Sierra, is wild and beau- 


_ tifal in the extreme, as the cars plunge through narrow 


cuts, or cross fearful chasms by giddy trestle-work. We 
pass the towns of Auburn, Dutch Flat, and Colfax. It 
is at the last place one’s sense of propriety as regards 
names is shocked by the cry of the conductor, “ Passen- 
gers will take stages for Grass Valley, You Bet, Red 
Dog, and Nevada.” We pass Gold Run and Alta, and 
finally pause for dinner at Cisco. The scenery reaches 
perfection when at the summit a view of Donner lake is 
suddenly revealed. It sleeps clear and bright below us. 
Exposed peaks, which have bathed in the stormclouds 
for countless ages, rise on each side of. the narrow de- 
file and wall in the road. Drifts of snow twelve and 
fifteen feet in depth, even in July, are frequent ; and nest- 
ling beside them are delicate flowers of great variety 
and beauty. Among thest is one resembling a dog’s- 
tooth violet, but of a most lovely cream tint, and unsur- 
passed fragrance. Often these tender blossoms, of 
which the most remarkable is the blood-red Sarcodes 
sanguinen, lift their heads even from the midst of the 
snow. There is no flower garden in the world that pre- 
sents more variety or beauty. 

At this point are the great tunnels that so long de- 
layed the progress of the road, which passes along the 
very face of the rocky peak. From below it seems im- 
possible that any living creature but a fly could adhere 
to a rock so perpendicular. Donner lake was named 
from the Donner party, who, in trying to cross the 
mountains in the early days, were lost in the snow, and 
suffered great privations. The water is remarkable for 
its mirror-like surface, which perfectly reflects the forest 
and the eternal hills. 


German Schools. 


BY PROF. NATHANIEL T. ALLEN LL D. 


[The following extracts from communications to the Bureau of 
Education, by Prof. Nathaniel T. Allen, LL.D., principal of the 
school at West Newton, Mass., a well known educator, are of in- 
terest in connection with the subject-matter of this paper, since 
they give the conclusions reached in regard to the working of the 
German system of education by a competent American observer.] 

German System. — The system of education usually 
denominated the Prussian system is not justly so called ; 
for an equally perfect system, not copied from the Prus- 
sian, exists in Saxony, Nassau, and other parts of Ger- 
many. In fact, these two nations claim that in certain 
particulars their system is superior to that of Prussia, 
offering in proof the less per centage of illiteracy in 
Saxony and Nassau than in Prussia; also, the fact that 
at the public exam’ uations of the University and Mili- 
tary School in Ber,in the students from Saxony proved 
superior to those of Prussia. The system in Weimar, 
Hamburg, and other portions of Germany are equally 
good ; therefore | term the system, as a whole, the Ger- 


Difference in the underlying ideas of German and Amer- 
ican Systems.—In order to understand and appreciate at 
its true value the German system, it is necessary to fully 
comprehend and to bear constantly in mind the radical 
difference in the ideas underlying that and the American 
system : the one adapted to perpetuate a free democratic, 
the other a despotic government ; the one intended to 
produce intelligent, freedom-loving citizens, from whom 
all power in government emanates ; the other, to make 
faithful, contented subjects of a sovereign in whom is vest- 
ed all power and liberty to express thought. The German 
system is arranged with special reference to the fact that 
none of the children educated under it are ever to come 
into possession of manhood, as we understand true man- 
hood, with its broad and intelligent freedom. There is 
much in the German plan of education which would 
be rejected by the intelligence and free thought of a 
democracy, and which men of advanced thought in Ger- 
many are anxiously striving to expunge from their system. 


School law and Schools.—In Germany, all children 
must enter school at the age of seven and continue until 
fourteen or fifteen years of age, or until confirmation. 
Attendance is compulsory. School-buildings are erected ; 
teachers selected, employed, and paid ; text-books, course 
of study, &c., decided upon, without the least reference 
to the will of the parents or their representatives, and 
parents are not invited or allowed to visit the schools. 
Even at the annual examinations they are never present. 


Boys’ Schools. — The Dorf-Schule (village-school) of 
the country and the Biirger-Schule (citizens’ school) of 
the city or large town are intended for the children of 
peasants, humble workmen, and mechanics. The course 
for these is thorough, though not extending beyond the 
common branches ; well fitted for those whose future 
condition must, with rare exceptions, continue the same 
as that of their parents. The course comprises reading, 
writing, arithmetic, geography, history, correct use of 
language, some rudiments of natural history, with the 
Lutheran catechism thoroughly committed to memory, 
occupying much time during the whole school-course. 


The Volks-Schule (people’s school) of the cities and 
large towns are for the children of the lowest and poor- 
est classes of artisans, day-laborers, servants, &c. In 
these schools the tuition is usually free, and they were, 
until two years ago, the only free schools. The course 
and extent of study in these schools is limited. The 
plan is as follows: first year, poetry, committed to mem- 
ory, reading, writing, arithmetic, and instruction in re- 
ligion ; second year, same as the first, with penmanship 
and practice in conversation added; third year, same 
as the second, with the addition of Bible-history, geog 
raphy, and natural science. The remaining four years, 
the full course is: religion, Bible-history, reading, and 
conversation, penmanship, arithmetic, geography, his- 


.|tory, natural science, singing, and frequently instruction 


in various handiwork, basket-making, straw-plaiting, &c. 


Real-Schule.—This class of schools is designed for 
those who can afford the expense of tuition, 30 to 35 
thaler ($21 to $24 per annum,) and who desire special 
preparation for commercial, mechanical, other pur- 
suits. The entire course extends from 7 to 16 or 18 
years of age, though many leave at fourteen, after. con- 
firmation. Students remaining through the full course 
are prepared for the higher professional schools of agri- 
culture and commerce, teachers’ seminaries, technical, 
and polytechnic schools. One of the best schools of 
this class is the Friedrich-Wilhelms Real Schule, Berlin, 
under the able direction of Dr. Ranke, brother of the 
historian Ranke. There are 630 students, from seven 
to eighteen years of age. Its study-plan is as follows: 

Languages: German: reading, spelling, writing, and 
German history and literature very thoroughly. Latin: 
from the first year through the entire course. . French: 
from the second year through the remainder of the course. 
English: from the fourth year through the remainder of 
the course. 


‘man systein. 


Mathematics : Through the entire course, 


Geography and history: Generally combined through 
the entire course. 

Natural history : From the first to the year before the 
last. 

Physics aud chemistry ; The tast three years, with lab- 
oratory-experiments the last year. 

Mechanics : The last year. 

Drawing: Through the entire course. 

Religion : The first seven years, until confirmation. 

Singing : Through the course. 

Turning (gymnastics :) Through the course. 

The pupils have, during the first year, 32 recitations 
per week, of 50 minutes each ; during the second year, 
33 per week ; during the third year, 34; the remaining 
years, 32, until the last year, when the number is 34. 
This is about the number of recitations required in the 
Real-Schule, though in some instances it is exceeded. No 
student can be excused from the full number of studies 
prescribed. The Héhere Biirger-Schule of Nassau and 
the Gewerbe-Schule or Real-Schule, second degree, of 
Prussia and Saxony, are nearly identical in rank and 
study-plan ; the latter differing from that of the Rea/. 
Schule proper only in omitting Latin entirely, and giving 
greater attention to the modern languages and the 
branches relating to practical life. These schools are 
very popular and successful. 

Gymnasia are schools where students are prepared for 
the universities, and correspond to our best Latin schools 
and colleges combined, receiving boys at seven and grad- 
uating them at about 18 years of age. ‘The course of 
study in these gymnasia is of the most thorough and 
broad character, demanding the utmost devotion of stu- 
dents during the entire period of eleven years, and grad- 
uating them with a more thorough and comprehensive 
knowledge of the classics than’ is often found in the 
graduates of the best colleges in the United States. 

The ahove-named schools embrace all, in effect, that 
are comprised in the justly-celebrated system of public 
instruction for boys in Germany. 

Elementary Art-Schools.—Vhe Gewerbe-Schule (school 
of industry), or art-school, is a class of school generally 
established in large cities and towns in Germany, where 
apprentices to the various handicrafts receive instruction 
in their special trades. In Heidelberg, and other cities 
of Germany, all employers are compelled by law to al 
low their apprentices to attend the Gewerbe-Schule each 
evening in the week, and every Sunday morning. Thor- 
ough instruction is given in free-hand and mechanical 
drawing, in connection with geometry and algebra, that 
pupils may understand the principles as applied. Here, 
also, are taught the first principles of architecturé, mold- 
ing, sculpture, &c. An apprentice in any craft can re- 
ceive instruction in the principles lying at the founda- 
tion of his own special work. Evidence of superior 
talent in any direction is noticed, and its possessor fre. 
quently has opportunity offered to enter another institu- 
tion of higher grade, where he can pursue his studies 
under professors of eminence. These art-schools are 
invaluable in furnishing skilled artisans, and are the 
cause of the superiority of German to English and Amer- 
can workmen of the same class. 

School for girls.—In the German system of public in- 
struction, there is a direct acknowledgment of the men- 
tal inequality of the sexes. Boys and girls are never 
found ir the same school, except in some Dorf or coun- 
try-school where the population is sparse, or in a few of 
the lowest class of schools in the cities, and then only 
for the first two or three years, and in all girls’ schools 
the course of study is very limited. 

The Biirger-Schule for girls is the most common. The 
study-plan is nearly identical with that in the same clase 
of school for boys, except that girls are not taught the 
elementary principles of geometry, needle-work and 


‘knitting being substituted. In gymnastics the drill is 


the same as in the boys’ schools. No opportunities have 
been offered in the public schools for the further instruc- 
tion of girls, until within a few years, when Zochterschulen 


(girls’ schools), and Adhere Tochterschulen (girls’ high 
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schools), have been opened in some of the cities. A 
very small number, comparatively, have opportunity to 
attend these, and they are rather an experiment, and not 
yet fully acknowledged as an established fact, and as 
making part of the system, The Victoria School in 
Berlin is an excellent specimen of this class, The fol- 
lowing plan of study shows the highest facilities fur- 
nished girls or young ladies in any of the public schools 
of Germany. Itis the one adopted in the Girls’ High 
School, Wiesbaden, Nassau. 

First year, girls seven years of age: Religion, read- 
ing, writing, arithmetic, with handwork, needlework, &c. 

Second year: Same as first. 

Third year: The same, except omitting arithmetic, 
and adding German and French grammar, and fine 
penmanship. 

Fourth year: Religion, German and French, geogra- 
phy, arithmetic, singing, penmanship, handwork, needle- 
work, &c. 

Fifth year: Same as last, omitting arithmetic, and ad- 
ding drawing, history, and English language. 

Sixth year: Religion, German, French, and English 
history, natural history, geography, arithmetic, singing, 
fine penmanship, drawing, handwork, and gymnastics. 

Seventh year: Same as previous, adding literature. 

Eighth and ninth years: Same as sixth, with a more 
extended course of literature, and the addition of em- 
broidery. 

Latin, geometry, algebra, the elements of chemistry, 
natural philosophy, physics, astronomy, and other equally 
useful branches, are entirely omitted. The private schools 
for girls are rarely equal to those described above, and 
a parent wishing to give a daughter a superior educa- 
tion can only do it, at a great expense, through private 
tutors. 

Such, in brief, is the, in many respects, best. system 
of public instruction ever adopted in any country, ad- 
mirably adapted to the purpose designed, wrought out 
with wonderful skill and exactness, and so all embracing 
as to be adapted to every child throughout Germany. 
While ackowledging the great superiority of this system 
as awhole, it is impossible to concede to it absolute per- 
fection. 

Defects of the German school system.—\ts principal de- 
fects seem to be these : 

I. It is autocratic, not allowing parents any voice 
whatever in school-matters. 

II. It is unjust toward girls, declaring and perpetuat- 
ing the idea of their great mental inferiority. 

III, It is undemocratic, in its schools for different 
classes or castes in society. 

IV. It is sectarian, and narrgwly bigoted in the relig- 
ious dogmatic instruction prescribed and forced upon all. 

V. It is not a free-school-system, the schools ‘being 
almost universally tuition-paying. This the German ed- 
ucators contend is far better for the schools. 

Caste distinction established and maintained in sehools.— 
As an illustration of the determination of the govern- 
ment to keep up the distinctions of caste in the schools, 
may be mentioned an occurrence in Berlin during the 
winter of 1869-’70. Parents in the lower classes, am- 
bitious for their sons’ advancement, would exert ‘them- 
selves to pay the few thaler’s difference in the tuition 
between the burgher and real-schools, sending them to 
the latter, or higher, grade of school. This course 
being pursued by increasing numbers of late years, the 
effect has been to crowd the real at the expense of the 
burgher schools, furnishing also opportunities for pur- 
suing branches of study which the government con- 
siders not only unnecessary, but absolutely hurtful, to 
the lower classes. This difficulty was obviated by 
raising the price of tuition in the real-schools, and 
lowering it in the burgher schools, so that the latter 
were in reality free. This had the effect of keeping the 
children of the laboring classes in schools by themselves. 
Practically, therefore, the children in the community 
are separated by government into three or four distinct 
grades, where stlidies are arranged with reference to 


their future position in life, which, by this means, is in| 
fact, decided for them. 
BUILDINGS, FURNITURE, APPARATUS, TEXT BOOKS, ETC. 

School-buildings.—Throughout Germany, the buildings 
used for schools are almost universally old and massive, 
constructed of brick or stone, with immensely thick 
walls. Most of these were erected during the last cen- 
tury, some for school-purposes, others having been used 
for government-purposes. These edifices are ill-adapted 
to the wants of the times, looking more like prisons 
than places for the young. ‘The windows are small, in- 
conveniently constructed, and with insufficient light, 
which often falls upon the desks as cross-light. Three- 
fourths of the school-buildings in Germany are of this 
description ; and though some of the new ones are on 
an improved plan, too frequently are the new patterned 
after the old. No attention whatever is paid to ven- 
tilation, and it is impossible to convey to an American 
any idea of the condition of the schools in this respect. 
The pupils are universally pale and sallow ; and occu- 
lists consider the afflictions of the eyes,.so common 
among Germans, due in a great degree to the impure 
air and defective light of the school-rooms, where so 
large a part of their youth is spent. Even in buildings 
constructed upon good principles, the ventilating-ap- 
paratus is rarely sufficiently used to accomplish its 
object. 

Furniture, desks, elc.—In all classes of educational 
institutions in Germany, the furniture is of the plainest 
character, inconvenient, and uncomfortable. ‘The gen- 
eral type is such as was used in Massachusetts forty 
years ago. The plank desk is sufficiently long to ac- 
commodate five or six pupils, who sit upon a plank of 
equal length, six inches wide, without back, except as the 
desk behind may serve as such. Teachers are gen- 
erally anxious to introduce improved desks and benches, 
and physicians urge a change on grounds of health. 

Apparatus.—The Germans excel all other nations in 
the beauty and accuracy of their maps, charts, and 
globes, yet these are rarely seen in the lower class of 
schools, while in the higher they are generally kept in 
a room with other apparatus, to be taken and used in 
the classes as desired. The walls are almost universally 
bare of apparatus or pictures of any kind ; even black- 
boards are confined to a single one of moderate dimen- 
sions behind the teacher’s desk, for his especial use. 
The apparatus used to illustrate the principles of ge- 
ography, chemistry, and natural philosophy is. good, but 
scarcely equal in quality to that of high schools gen- 
erally in the United States. 

Text-books—The method which generally prevails of 
imparting instruction is such that comparatively few 
text-books are used, and these much inferior to the ones 
in use with us. It is through the faithful instruction 
and hard plodding of both teacher and pupil that so 
much is accomplished in the German schools. With 
fewer outward facilities than we possess, they yet attain 
much more in the end of book-knowledge. 

The teacher's profession, character, preparation, and so- 
cial position.—Teaching is an established profession in 
Germany ; it is not made a stepping-stone to other pro- 
fessions, as it so often is with us. Young men pursue 
their studies with special reference to their future posi- 
tion as teachers, usually taking their degree as doctor of 
philology, and enter at once upon their calling. Teach. 
ers are of three grades: Lehrer (teacher) ; Odberlehrer 
(over-teacher) ; and professor. Examinations of differ- 
ent degrees of severity, according to the grades in the 
profession, are conducted by government-officials, and 
certificates given. No one can teach in a public or pri- 
vate school in Germany without such certificate. Most 
teachers of high schools are graduates of a university, 
and most of the common teachers are graduates of some 
teachers’ seminary. Thus, all teachers, whether public 
or private, are under the control of, and amenable to, 
the government, which is exceedingly strict and dicta- 
torial in this department of public service. 


The profession of teaching assures to a man high 


standing and social position, owing, in large measure, to 
the fact of teachers being government officers, and of 
certain literary attainments. As a class, they are thor- 
oughly well-informed in matters relating to their special 
calling, and anxious for reforms in the system. Teach- 
ers in Germany are poorly paid ; their salaries ranging 
from 200 or 300 thaler in the country to 600 or 1,000 
thaler in the city, rarely reaching 1,500 thaler per an- 
num. They are not worked so severely as our teachers, 
and often add to their income by giving private lessons. 
Lady teachers are rarely employed in the publi¢schools ; 
never in teaching boys beyond ten years of age, seldom 
girls of twelve. For some years a limited number have 
been employed in the lowest schools of the cities, but 
their number does not increase to any considerable ex- 
tent. Neither government, professors, nor the com. 
munity consider women fitted for this work. The direc- 
tor of the Friedrich-Wilhelms Real-Schule, Dr. Ranke, 
concludes, from his experienee, that ladies are too irrit- 
able, and possess too. little self-control, to instruct and 
and manage children well. The superintendent of 
schools in Munich objects to them on account of their 
great susceptibility to the influence of the priests. 
Others think that their influence in boys’ schools tend 
to develop effeminacy in. the lads. With such senti- 
ments pervading the community, it is easy to see that 
women have a difficult task to establish and maintain a 
reputation as teachers. 


Heroism of the Founders of America. 


BY REV, J. P. THOMPSON, D.D., LL.D., BERLIN, 


I might fill the hour with tales of the heroism of en. 
durance, of exploration, of enterprise, as colonies were 
multiplied and the wilderness was encroached upon ; as, 
for instance, that wonderful migration through the path- 
less woods for the planting of Connecticut, when men 
and women accustomed to comfort and ease went on 
foot through the forest, sleeping at night on the bare 
ground, with the risk of wild beasts and savage men; 
of the noble courage of Roger Williams, who trusted 
himself alone to assuage the Pequods mustering for 
war ; I might go back to the prrils and escapes of the 
first settlement in Virginia, or come down to the later 
wars with the Indians and French; I might follow the 
course of emigration westward ; everywhere it is the 
same story 0 heroic men and women nurturing a nation 
up to its manhood. And when the hour of that man- 
hood came, we see assembled the company of fifty-five 
men who subscribed that Declaration of Independence 
in which they pledged to each other ‘their lives, their 
fortunes, and their sacred honor ;’ signed it with the 
scaffold in view; Franklin saying, ‘ Now we must all 
hang together, or we shall be hanged separately ;’ With- 
erspoon, the Calvinistic divine, saying: I have some 
property, some reputation, a family—lI lay these all upon 
the altar of my country ; my gray head must soon go 
down to the grave, but I would rather lay it on the 
block of the executioner than refuse to put my hand to 
this document ; John Adams, the guiding mind of the 
Revolution, as Sam Adams was its burning heart, say- 
ing, ‘We may die, die colonists, die slaves ; die it may 
be ignominiously and on the scaffold ; be it so, I shall 
be ready ; but while I do live let me have a country, or 
at least the hope of a country, and that a free country ;’ 
Charles Carroll, who being congratulated by his col- 
leagues that he might escape, as there were many of 
his name, going back to the table and with that bold 
free hand that stares upon us from the parchment, add- 
ing, ‘of Carrollton,’ saying, ‘now they'll know where to 
find me ;’ the band of worthies from Virginia, of heroes 
from all the South ; and in the legislature of Virginia 
that modest j}oung hero had already said, ‘I will equip 


a thousand men at my own cost and march in person for 
the relief of Boston’—the youth who grew to be the 
Father of his Country and the hero of ail mankind. 
These men were born of the heroic spitit of America, 
they represented the life of her people. 
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Ir is an alarming fact, that, notwithstanding the 
earnest efforts of the friends of education in our coun- 
try to advance its interests, youthful illiteracy is greatly 


.on the increase among us, especially in our cities and 


large towns. In the midst of great communities, where 
the best of school privileges are furnished free to the 
children of all the people, we find a !arge class of the 
juvenile population from five to fifteen years of age 
growing up in utter neglect of the advantages for edu- 
cation which the people, by voluntary taxation, furnish 
as the birthright of every child. And this increase of 
the sum total of an ignorant population is more than 
equal to the ratio of increase by. our State and National 
census. The proportion of illiterates in each of the 
New England States has increased for the last two or 
three decades so that in the best of our States, educa- 
tionally, one in every ten of our population can neither 
read a book nor write his name. Now the cause of this 
condition of things is not found in the want of provision 
made by the people for education at the public expense. 
Within the last fifteen years the expenditures for com- 
mon schools have doubled and trebled, and the gener- 
ous support of the people has not yet been taxed to its 
utmost, provided it can be shown that the money is ac- 
tually needed and wisely expended. Whatever may be 
said of the influence of foreign population as a cause of 
the shadows which are slowly gathering over our educa- 
tional horizon, we are inclined to consider this the occa- 
sion rather than the cause of the trouble. 


The real cause, and the main one, for this condition 
of things exists in the cupidity of the people, and their 
willingness to use unskilled and youthful labor, where- 
ever such labor can be made profitable to the employer, 
in opposition to factory laws, compulsory laws, and all 
other enactments with reference to the schooling of chil: 
dren. The manufacturers of New England, with honor- 
able exceptions, have constantly employed minors who 
should have been at school, and have knowingly evaded 
or violated not only the laws of the State, but the laws 
of reason, conscience, and of social order, and all to 
secure cheap labor, combined with the nimble hand- 
work of childhood. 


Said a manufacturer, who employed 1200 hands, one- 
fourth of whom were under 12 years of age, to us :— 
“ What do we care how old they are, or whether they go 
to school or not? It is our business to look after the 
dividends! As acitizen, I might value their education, 
but as a coporator, I don’t care a straw for that mat- 
ter!!” Now we do not believe that the great majority 
of the manufacturers of the country ever speak or feel 
thus, but we do claim that the thirst for gain, coupled 
with practical indifference to the interests of children, 
has led thousands of our business men to employ those, 
who, they well knew, ought at the time, and during all 
the years of youth, to have been preparing themselves 
for usefulness by securing a good common school edu- 
tion. We do not forget that the ignorant parent, often 
in league with the employer of the child, and in a silent 
partnership with him, barters away the priceless boon of 
an education for a few paltry dollars, earned at the cost 
of an enfeebled and dwarfed brain, and a constitution 
ruined by overwork in the plastic years of childhood. 
But the door of the factory or workshop swings on easy 
hinges when the child enters, and when the law follows 
to try to bring him out, the web of technicalities is so 


skillfully woven about the victim, that his release is 
made well nigh impossible. Will a good prohibitory- 
ignorance law stop this evil? No! Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island and Connecticut have had dead-letter 
statutes upon this subject for more than twenty five 
years, to no purpose We want a public conscience that 
will stay this mighty and advancing wave of ignorance ; 
and the public press must enlighten and stimulate such 
a conscience and awaken such a sentiment upon this all- 
important subject that employer and parént shall both 
alike feel that child-education is too precious a thing to 
be bought and sold in the market. 


Annual Meeting of the R. I. Institute of 
Instruction. 


The Rhode Island Institute of Instruction held its 
thirtieth annual session at Providence, beginning on 
Thursday, 14th inst. A large number of enthusiastic 
teachers assembled as usual at the meetings of the In- 
stitute, from all parts of the State, while Massachusetts 
was well represented by teachers from bordering towns. 
Thursday morning was devoted to a feature which, we 
believe, originated with this association, and, so far as 
we know, is peculiar to it. We refer to the visiting of 
the schools of the place of the meeting by teachers 
from other sections. This is not a mere exhibition day, 
the ordinary work of the schools going on, pains being 
taken, however, to show, as far as practicable, the 
methods of teaching pursued in the various lessons. 
So valuable in its results has the “visitation day” 
proved to be, that its future continuance is well insured. 

The formal exercises of the session began on the 
afternoon of Thursday, the Institute dividing into two 
sections, the High School, and the Grammar and 
Primary departments, the two latter, on this occasion, 
being united. Our limits will permit only a brief ref- 
erence to the most salient points in the exercises of 
this highly successful gathering. 

The High School department assembled in the high- 
school building, F. W. Tilton, of Newport, being the 
presiding officer. Prof. E. W. Blake, Jr., of Brown 
University, read a paper on “ The present condition of 
Optical Science, and the methods of teaching it.” He 
gave an outline of the science, and presented its claims 
as a special study. Slow, careful training was recom- 
mended, and too frequent use of experiments depra- 
cated, the-latter tending to demoralize the class. He 
was, however, in favor of entrusting simple apparatus 
to the students, and highly commended the use of the 
microscope and telescope, the latter of the two being 
the better dispensed with. At the close of his inter- 
esting paper, Prof Blake answered various questions 
relating to new theories in the science, giving much 
valuable information. 

The above paper was followed by one from Prof, A. 
H. Davis, of the Worcester High School, upon “ The 
Study of English Literature.” This paper has attracted 
considerable notice in Massachusetts associations, and 
was very well received here. Four hours a week was 
recommended as a proper amount of time to devote to 
the study in High Schools, and the practice of com- 
mitting to memory fine passages was urged as highly 
beneficial. The paper was followed by interesting re- 
marks from several prominent educators. 

The exercises of the Grammar and Primary depart 
ments were held at the Normal School hall. The as- 
semblage here was larger than could find even standing 
room in the hall. Mr. B. W. Hood, principal of the 
department of Vocal Music in city schools, illustrated 
his method of teaching by drilling a class of more than 
a hundred pupils from Bridgham Grammar School, 
upon a piece of music which they had never sung be- 
fore. The exercise was very satisfactory in showing 
that pupils in our public schools can, with a few minutes 
of daily practice, learn to sing ordinary music almost 
at sight. The second exercise was from a class in the 


Thayer Street Grammar School, and was conducted by 


A. J. Manchester, the principal. He illustrated by his 
class a new method of vocal drill, the material for 
which occupies some forty pages in the closing num- 
ber of the Rhode Jsland Schoolmaster. The peculiarity 
of his method consists in the rythmic arrangement of 
exercises, the practice upon the elementary sounds and 
their combinations all being given by “ counts ” accom- 
panied with hand motions. We would refer our readers 
to the “ School/master”’ for these exercises, which present 
a great variety, ingeniously arranged, and apparently 
well adapted to secure the objects of elementary drill. 
The Institute subsequently passed a resolution express- 
ing the hope that Mr. Manchester would put his ma- 
terial into a permanent book form, convenient for class 
use. The above exercises occupied the entire after- 
noon. 

On Thursday evening a lecture was delivered before 
the Institute, in the Mathewson St:eet Church, by the 
Rev. Philip Brooks, of Boston, upon the subject, “ Mil- 
ton as an Educator.” The speaker presented Milton 
as an ideal teacher, despite the criticism of Dr. Johnson. 
His method of teaching appealed to three qualities, 
naturalness, practicalness, and nobleness. He believed 
ina fair amount of book learning, and an extensive ac- 
quaintance with men and things, and had a special love 
for boys. He closed by an eloquent appeal to the 
teachers to follow the illustrious example of Milton as 
a schoolmaster. 

Friday’s exercises were held in Music Hall, before 
the entire Institute. There was also a large attendance 
of citizens of the place through the day, while in the 
evening the hall was much crowded. The principal fea- 
ture of the morning was a paper by Mr. Wm. T. Peck, 
of the Providence High School, upon “ The Educational 
System of Germany.” It was a clearly written and well- 
delivered essay, presenting the excellences and defects 
of the system, and the special inadaptation of some parts 
of it to American wants. ‘The subject was discussed by 
Professor Harkness, of Brown University; and Prof. A. 
Eiswald, of Chatham Academy, Georgia. 

THe New ENGLAND JOURNAL OF EDUCATION came 
in for its share of attention, and its claims were earnestly 
advecated by President Cady, Superintendent Leach, 
Commissioner Stockwell, F. W. Tilton of Newport, and 
T. W. Bicknell, the editor of the new Journal, after which 
a very large list of subscriptions was obtained, showing 
the practical interest and faith of the teachers of Rhode 
in this excellent paper, which the parents as well as 
teachers will gladly aid in supporting. Such a journal, 
it was claimed, would not be urged upon educators as a 
duty, but claimed by them asa need of their profession. 

The morning exercises closed with readings by Prof. 
R. G. Hibbard, of the Wesleyan University, Middle- 
town, Conn. He received warm applause as he repre- 
sented the “chatterings ” of “Geody Blake and Harry 
Gill,” and created great amusement by his graphic ren- 
dering of “ Teaching Public School.” 

Prof. Hibbard also opened the afternoon session by a 
teaching exercise in reading, a class of young ladies 
from the Normal School acting as pupils. The prom- 
inent object of the lesson was to show how vividly 
thought and sentiment could be portrayed by the proper 
utterance of special words, showing the adaptability of 
certain words for the expression of sounds, motions, 
and feelings. The exercise was a very suggestive one 
to teachers, and promptly responded to by the class, 
who showed, in their readiness and accurate renderings 
of illustrative examples, the results of excellent training 
in the Normal School. 

The second exercise of the afternoon session is worthy 
of special note. Somewhat of a “new departure” took 
place in the introduction of a man from the mechanical 
walks of life to present the claims of a special branch 
of school work. The discussion of “ Industrial Art as 
related to Public Schools,” was opened by a paper upon 
the subject by Frederick Grinnell, Esq., president of 
the Providence Steam and Gas Pipe Co. He presented 
the matter from a business point of view chiefly, urging 
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the importance of elementary drawing, especially in a 
community like ours, engaged in mechanical pursuits, as 
a preparation for those pursuits, Aside from this view, 
free-hand and geometrical drawing would develop all 
the mental faculties. He would have the drawing in 
common schools crowned by teaching the higher de- 
partments of the branch in a polytechnic school for the 
purpose. Such a school in Providence would give this 
community a preéminence in the production of articles 
depending upon design and drafting, which would add 
greatly to its material wealth. The paper received the 
closest attention and hearty applause. 

Mr. Wm. A. Maury read letters from John Gorham, of 
silver-ware fame, J. Herbert Shedd, city engineer, Hon. 
James Y. Smith, and Hon. Seth Padelford, all favoring 
the introduction of drawing into the public schools, and 
referring to benefits which would arise from it. This 
was followed by a forcible speech from his honor, Mayor 
Doyle, who emphasized still more the benefits to be de- 
rived from teaching this branch in our schools. He re- 
marked thatit is nonsense to teach so much useless mat. 
ter as is taught, and omit to teach what would be a source 
of wealth. He believed in compulsory education, and 
in taxing the people for its support,—but that which is 
to fit the pupil for the duties of life should be taught. 
Rev. H. W. Rugg, president of the School Committee 
of Providence, spoke as having advocated for fifteen 
years the introduction of drawing into the public schools. 
He would not exclude any study now pursued in the 
grades below the high school for the purpose of its in- 
troduction, but it might properly displace much that is 
now taught as a part of these studies. ‘The afternoon’s 
discussion seemed highly satisfactory to all present, 
although it was all on one side of the question. 

The Friday evening gathering of the Institute has 
come to be the great educational banquet of the State. 
If Music Hall, seating over 2,000 people, were twice as 
large, it would, apparently, be filled on this occasion. 
With one meeting a year of this kind it is impossible for 
the cause of education to languish in the State. We 
have had the very best speaking on education at these 
meetings which the State, and, indeed, the country af- 
fords. On the present occasion the addresses of his 
Excellency, Governor Howard, President Robinson, and 
others, abounded in good sense and encouraging utter- 
ances. The addresses were varied by readings from 
Professor Hibbard, organ music by Professor Pond, and 
vocal solos by Mr. Elsbree, all highly acceptable. 

The closing session on Saturday morning was mostly 
devoted to business. Resolutions, of respect to the 
memory of Hon. John L. Kingsbury, the first president 
and life-long friend of the Institute, were passed, Prof. 
S. S. Green, Prof.-Merick Lyon, Rev. Daniel Leach, 
Wm. A. Mowry, and others speaking heartfelt words of 
grateful remembrance of his life as a teacher and citizen. 

The following list of officers was unanimously elected : 
President : 1. F, Cady, of Barrington, who subse- 
quently resigned, and in his place was elected D. W. 
Hoyt, of the Providence High School ; Recording Secre- 
lary, G. W. Cole, Pawtucket ; Corresponding Secretary, F. 
W. Wing, Providence ; Zyeasurer, B. V. Gallup, Provi- 
dence. 

The closing exercise was a paper on “The proper 
Studies for Public Schools, and their relative import- 
ance,” by J. C. Greenough, principal of the Normal 
School. The paper abounded in clearly stated and 
well-supported views on this most important subject. 
He urged that the studies should be such as would de- 
velop the pupil’s powers, and fit him for active life, 
whatever his employment. Object lessons systematic- 
ally given should take the place of much useless ver- 
. biage. A prominent object should be to aid the pupil 
to get correct methods .of study. The lateness of the 
hour prevented any discussion of Mr. Greenough’s 
Paper, after the reading of which the Institute adjourned. 


Nature gives us volumes of frui which she always 
Prefaces with flowers. ~ 


Education in Italy. 
BY REV. wW. S. ALEXANDER, 


In no department is the progress of Italy more mani- 
fest than in that of Education. Since Victor Emanuel 
entered Rome with his victorious troops in 1870, and 
began to reign over “ United Italy,” the nation has 
marched grandly forward, and each year has witnessed 
not only material development, but civil and religious 
reform. I believe it would be found, if a comparison 
cond be instituted, that Italy has made greater progress 
during the past five years, and that, too, in the face of 
threatening complications and difficulties, than any 
other European Nation, 

When the government established itself in Rome the 
Minister of Education instituted faithful inquiries with 
regard to the actual state of education in that city, and 
throughout the realm, The result was simply astound- 
ing. But of 26,000,000 of people in Italy, 19,000,000 
could neither read nor write. The schools which ex- 
isted in Rome—and I suppose the same thing was true 
of other great cities, especially in southern Italy—were 
under papal control, were supplied with utterly inef- 
ficient teachers, and so failed to accomplish the great 
object of educating the masses. ‘To-day in the city of 
Rome there are probably not less than 15,000 children 
in the municipal schools. They are under the supreme 
control of the Government. Priests and nuns are not 
admitted as teachers. In 1872 there were 12,000 
scholars in these schools, and the minister of instruction 
had applied for forty additional suppressed convents 
and monasteries to be devoted to school purposes, to 
accommodate the throngs of children pleading for ad- 
mission. 

I visited these schools once in company with two 
Waldensian pastors in Rome, and once with a dis- 
tinguished professor in one of our western colleges. There 
was the most perfect order. It amounted almost to 
military discipline. As we entered the room in compa- 
ny with thedirector, at a given signal every child rose 
to his feet and waited for another signal before re- 
suming it again. The exercises would have done honor 
to any American city. The new school books intro- 
duced, the maps upon the walls, the black-board ex- 
ercises reminded me of our own improved system of ir.- 
struction, and showed plainly that their progress was in 
the right direction, and that they are disposed to avail 
themselves of the best results that have been attained 
in other countries. 

The teachers who apply for positions in the municipal 
schools of Italy are subjected to the most rigid examina- 
tion. When theyreceive a diploma or certificate as teacher 
in the upper grades of schools it is well deserved. You 
should see how proud of the distinction they are when 
they have passed these ordeals, and hold in their hands 
the coveted certificate. Even those who teach in the 
parish schools connected with the Protestant churches 
are obliged to go through the same process, and give 
proof of the same gualifications. All schools, whether 
public or private, are open to the inspection of the gov-’ 
ernment director, and if it is found that an incompetent 
teacher, one who is not armed with the requisite di- 
ploma, is employed, the government reserve to them- 
selves the right to suppress the school, until the orders 
of the government have been obeyed. 

During the past autumn, it was my pleasure to attend 
a School Institute at Latour in Piedmont. It was a 
gathering of the teachers of the forty or more Walden- 
sian schools in all parts of Italy. They came from 
Naples and Rome, from Florence and Bologna, from 
Venice and Milan, from Turin and Genoa. There were, 
perhaps, 100 in attendance. AsI entered the hall, the 
first thing which caught my notice was a steel portrait 
of ABRAHAM LINCOLN hanging on the wall over the 
president’s desk. Discussions took place upon ques- 
tions relating to the management of schools, the course 
of instruction, the reading of the bible in schools, the 


care of delinquents, and other matters of common in- 


terest to teachers. Carefully prepared essays were 
read, which lead to a general comparison of views. 
The results were most happy, and each year will wit- 
ness new and advanced methods of instruction. Gath- 
ered at this Institute were as fine a body of young men 
and women as you would ever see on a like occasion, 
Give Italy, “ New Italy,” time to develope, and she 
will show the world that the ancient glory associated 
with her name has not quite departed from her. 
In a future letter I shall speak of the Universities of 
Italy. 
FLORENCE, January, 1875. 


The Economy of Public Education. 


It is difficult for Americans to sympathize in the least 
with the objections which is made in England, even by 
those distinguished for liberal sentiments, that compul- 
sory education is a breach of the liberty of the subject. 
Our incapacity for understanding or even respecting 
that sentiment arises from the fact that such education 
was early made one of the foundations of our social and 
polical organization, and we have grown up to regard it 
as an accepted principle of good government. 

Our intolerance of the English theory, however, is 
not helped by the consideration that the support of a 
particular religion is made compulsory by the British 
government. The economic results of public education 
are manifestly in two directions : 

First. It is intended to effect the prevention of pau 
perism andcrime. To use a popular American’s phrase, 
“It’s cheaper to build school-houses than jails.” In 
looking at this matter, we need to take a view between 


sin and vice by the advance of knowledge, and that of 
certain grossly material philosophers who compose sta- 
tistical tables to prove that general enlightenment rather 
encourages crime. The first notion is refitted by sad 
experience. We may fairly decline to consider the sec- 
ond till it receives the sanctions of our practical states- 
men. Such is the theory of our government on public 


education. 
Second. Public education is intended to bring about, 


positively, a higher-economical condition. It is mind 
that gives man power over the brute creation ; and it is 
by enlarging and instructing the mental power that the 
greatest possible factor is introduced into his effort. 

We do not speak now of the education of the laborer 
in art and science for their own sakes, but solely for his 
advancement as an individual being ; nor do we refer to 
the indirect influences on social order and ‘notional 
power, enlarging the desires, stimulating the activi 
and promoting the frugality of a people. We 4 
only to the education of all who labor, whether aq 
ters, or apprentices, inventors or drudges, gms 
soldiers, in order that they may more intelligt 
efficiently discharge their parts in production. 

It pays to do so. A few years of boyhood spent in 
practical studies, has taken many a man out of the 


class of day laborers, and placed him among those who 


superintend the work of hundreds, or by scientific dis- 
covery multiply the power of industry manifold. 

Nor to it alone in these marked cases that a fortu- 
nate result has appeared. It is perfectly practicable in 
any country to raise the whole bady of the people one 
distinct grade in industrial character ; to make every 
hand and every eye more strong and accurate, while 
giving to each the repeating power of mind. It is not only 
demanded in the interest of a greater production, but also 
to serve a more just and uniform distribution of wealth. 
The more highly educated, mange the workman is, 
the firmer and apter resistance will he offer to the ag- 

ession of capital or competing labor, the higher will 

come his nece wages, the more reasonable his re- 
muneration. It is the poor man’s share of wealth which, 
after all (while we respect the rights of capital for its 
own sake no more than for the welfare of labor), is the 
object of humane science and legislation. A great con- 
flict between labor and capital is now imminent through- 
out the civilized world, but if there shall ever be a 
ood and satisfactory ‘solution of the great question at 
issue, it will be because the capitalist and the laborer 
have been alike educated to understand between the 
two great competing but not antagonistic forces of pro- 


duction. —Amasa J. Walker in Science of W 
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[All writers who have original articles, suited to our DerparTmENT oF D1a- 
LOGUES AND SCHOOL ENTERTAINMENTS, are requested to send them to us, en- 
closing therewith stamps for the return of unused MSS. And as it is our desire 
and design that this Department shall, ultimately, supply the wants of teachers in 
every grade of schools, we respectfully ask all such ,to write to us, defining their 
wants and needs, stating on what subjects, and for what times and occasions, they 
would like our articles to be prepared. Thus, the teachers working with us, while 
we work for them, we hope to render our Department useful and satisfactory.] 


Declamation. 


BY REY, J. P. THOMPSON, D.D., LL.D., BERLIN, 1874. 


THE PILGRIMS AT PLYMOUTH. 

It has been fitly said of the Pilgrims, that ‘God 
sifted the wheat of the Old World for this planting of 
the New.’ Of the heroism with which they entered 
upon their voyage in the Mayflower, with which they 
met the hardships of the first winter at Plymouth and 
the perils from the Indians, I will not here stop to speak ; 
but let me ask you to stand with me upon a morning of 
April, 1622, by the rock where the Pilgrims landed four 
months before ; in those four months they have had fo 
tidings nor token from dear friends in England nor in 
Holland, their second home; in those four months, of 
the hundred who landed, forty-four have been laid away 
in graves dug through the snow on yonder hill,—graves 
not marked nor separated by any stone or sign, lest the 
stealthy Indian creeping in at night might count the 
dead and see how the colony was wasting. And now 
the little band are standing here to see the Mayflower 
sail away, severing the last link that bound them to the 
Old World ; yet not one of them asks nor consents to 
go with her on her homeward voyage! They watch her 
till her hull sinks below the horizon, till the last shim- 
mering of her sails fades away; then with that same 
old superstition turn back to build foundations for a 
nation, for the Church of God. the following 
tember we look in upon them again, now gathered ip, 
the house that served them for a fort, for a church, and 
for the affairs of government ; their harvest has been 
gathered, the wheat and the peas they brought with 
them have come to naught, but they have raised a store 
of native corn, and the woods are full of game and the 
sea of fish ; and though no ship had yet visited them 
from England, and they may have to face another win- 
ter of cold and hardship, yet they think it meet thus to 
come together to give thanks to God for his great good- 
ness and mercy. If any can mock at this as supersti- 
tion, the Lord deliver me from the wisdom of the wise, 


a | and grant me to die in the faith of the heroes ! 


Illustrated Word. 
ESSAY. 


BY A. J. M. 


First SYLLABLE. 

Scene I:—A kitchen in very nice order; bright lamp and dish of red apples on 
the table; young girl in simple dress walks around straightening the curtains, etc., 
pauses before thé glass and looks timidly in ; then comes forward and stands by 
the table, taking up an apple and turning it absently in her fingers. Door at the 
back of the kitchen opens softly, and a young man in plain country dress takes a 
step forward, then pauses, listening, while the girl says: 

Maids who, long and long ago, 
Would the mystic future know, 
Tried full many an occult sign, 
Eager searched the dregs of wine, 
Breathless, paused with lifted knife 
While the bird breathed out its life. 
Rustling oak and moaning pine 
Oft they sought on bended knee, 
That the sympathizing tree 
Might the dark unknown divine. 
But, in this prosaic age, 
We have grown so wondrous sage, 
Heathen charms are cast away, 
Only sometimes, half in play, 
When we’re sure there’s no one nigh, 
[Glancing around in every direction except the one tn which her 


We a simple fancy try, 
Like this apple. 


> 


[ Zakes a knife from the table and begins to peel it slowly. The 
skin should be removed in one long strip.] 
If I thought 
I could peel it as I ought, 
And could throw the peeling right, 
I'd see who will come to-night. 
| Draws it through her fingers, doubtfully, then tosses it with a quick 
movement over her right shoulder, Looks around toward it, then 
clasps her hands, Sam wears a delighted expression,] 
Oh! I’m glad Sam isn’t here ! 
Would he like it? ’Tis so queer 
It should happen! fate, T guess, 
Twisted that to letter S. 


SECOND SYLLABLE. 

Scenr If :—Teacher sitting by a small table. Five or six children on a bench 
at the side. One little boy standing in front of her, with open mouth and an ex- 
pression of general bewilderment. Teacher points to an open book on her lap. 


Sharply— 
Don’t know ¢ha/? Well, did I ever! 


Don’t I wish that letters never 
Ifad been made our souls to trouble ! 
Though my efforts I redouble, 

I can’t make these children tell 

All their letters prompt and well. 
Words are bad enough, but oh ! 
Teaching letters is so slow. 

Full a month I’ve tried before, 

And to-day this child knows four ! 
I declare I am perplexed 

What to try to teach him next. 
Here, Cornelius, look this way ! 
Don’t you know that letter? Say! 


Worp. 

Scene III :—Girl of fourteen or fifteen, in black dress, soiled and crumpled 
collar and cuffs, white apron spotted with ink, hair put carelessly back into a net, 
seated at a small writing table. Papers, torn and inky, strewed over the table and 
dropping on the floor. Leans back in her chair, biting her penholder. 

Oh! the fuss and botheration 
Of obeying this dictation ! 
What does teacher think 7 know 
About verses? Should I stow 
In my brain the choicest rhymes 
Ever made in ancient times ; 
Add to these the brilliant page, 
Product of our glorious age. 
All these treasures old and new, 
Wise and witty, keen and true, 
Would not rouse my brain awhile, 
Would not help one single bit. 
All too swifty pass the hours, 
And my own unaided powers 
Must, before I go to rest, 
Torture from this brain oppressed, 
Fourteen lines of verse. Oh, dear! 
I must try, that’s very clear ; ; 
Choose a subject, and upon it 
Spin out something, say a sonnet. 
“ Maiden fair, thy glowing charms 
Lead me”—Can’t I bring in arms ? 
Then of course her eyes are blue ; 
What will rhyme? new, view? oh, hue ? 
Shall I ever have it done? 
I’m just dying for some fun! 
I suppese I am a sinner, 
But it seems an age since dinner. 
[ Yawning.} 
Can’t I say I’m not quite well ? 
[Bell rings behind the scenes.) 
Oh! there goes the supper bell. 
[Rises hastily.] 
I’m so glad to think I may 
Leave, for now, this poor Essay. 


The Butterfly. 


BY ROSA PEARL, 


I passed through the field at harvest 
To gather a golden sheaf, 
And I saw a wee brown lady 
Sit on a withered leaf, 
D) Busily spinning without a wheel, 
Winding the thread without a reel, 
Weaving a web without a loom, 
Building herself a silken tomb. 


I passed when winter snow lay white 
Over the harvest field, 

And the wee brown lady had vanished quite, 
And the silken casket was sealed. 


I passed again when the violets 
Were peeping through the mold, 
And I met the lady in regal robes, 


Scarlet, and purple, and gold! 


SECOND 


Born: 


ATION. 


Last Day. 


(For a very little girl ) 
A. J. M. 


We've trodden many,a happy mile, 
And short has been the way, 

And swiftly passed the mometits, while 
We came here, day by day. 


We little ones have learned as much 
As our small heads could hold : 

And knowledge, as we know quite well, 
Wil! help us more than gold, 


We learn to read, and write, and spell ; 
And as we older grow, 

We hope on each last day to tell 
How many things we know. 


But now the parting hour draws near, 
And with a kiss* and smile, 

We bid you, friends and teacher dear, 
Good-by, for a little while. 


* Throw kisses. 


When We are Men. 
(For two boys.) 


BY E. O. P. 


First Boy : 


We are only boys, but are growing fast, 
Soon our boyhood will be past, 

And I ask myself again and again, 
What shall we do when we are men? 


SECOND Boy: 


Better ask what shall we do as boys, 

What shall we do with our books and toys ? 
With lessons to learn and teachers to please, 
Better ask what shall we do with these ; 

For they will go, when our youth is past, 
And, as you say, we are growing fast. 


First Boy: 


Oh, but books get stupid, and teachers cross, 
I am sure they will be no very great loss ; 
And when we grow to be our own men, 

Ob, I wonder now, what we shall do then! 
Let us be good and let us be great, 


.. We will do something at any rate, 
Boy: 


But you forget, as boys make men, 

We must labor now to prepare for then, 

And our books and lessons so hard and dry, 
Are fitting us now for the by and by, 

If we please our teacher, and mind each rule, 
And are prompt and punctual at school ; 

If we try to do right again and again, 

We'll be ready for work, when we are men. 


First Boy: 


I see I am wrong in looking ahead, 

When the lessons hard, that I so much dread, 
Lie waiting to teach me the good and true ; 
For shame to be idle, with so much to do! 


Sgconp Boy: 


Yes, for shame to be idle, for boys tho’ we be, 
God has a work for both you and me. 


We'll choose for a guide in our childhood days, 
Him, who is worthy of prayer and praise ; 
We'll serve him in boyhood, and then, and then, 
He’ll help us to serve him when.we are men, 


The Ship | of State. 


Thou, too, sail on, O Ship of State! 

Sail on, O Union, strong and great ! 
Ifumanity with all its fears, 

With all the hopes of future years, 

Is hanging breathless on thy fate. 

We know what Master laid thy keel, 
What workmen wrought thy ribs of steel, 
Who made each mast, and sail, and rope, 
What anvils rang, what hammers beat, 
In what a forge and what a heat, 

Were shaped the anchors of thy hope ? 
Fear not each sudden sound and shock, 
’Tis of the wave and not the rock, 

’Tis but the flapping of the sail, 

And not a rent made by the gale ! 

In spite of rock and tempest’s roar, 

In spite of false lights on the shore, 

Sail on, nor fear to breast the sea! 

Our hearts, our hopes, are all with thee : 
Our hearts, our hopes, our prayers, our tears, 
Our faith trinmphant o’er our fears, 

Are all with thee—are all with thee:—Longfellow. 
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Scientific Department, 


Edited by DAVID W. HOYT, Providence, R. I. 


[All communications relating to this Department should be addressed to its 
Editor, as 


Agricultural Education. 


[As this subject is now attracting attention among us, our readers 
may be interested in the following extract from a paper by Prof. 
Thomas Baldwin, published in Mature. Of course he sees the sub- 
‘act from an English point of view; but we can profit by the ex- 
perience of other nations.] 

General knowledge imparts power to every man. This 
is true in every state of life. It is true in science ; it is 
equally true in the industrial arts. The proposition is 
supported by an overwhelming mass of evidence. Royal 
Commissioners, Special Commissioners, and distin. 
guished independent inquirers are all in unison on the 
question. All our systems of technical education are 
based on this one leading idea. The whole programme 
of the Department of Science and Art is based upon it. 
In the leading cities and towns the rising generation of 
the manufacturing classes can acquire scientific knowl- 
edge which will be of direct use to them in their several 

. pursuits. In the village school scientific truths are 
imparted which cannot fail to be of use to the trader 
and artisan. 

How different is the case with the farmer! In his 
education no systematic effort has been made to instil 
into his mind those elementary scientific truths on which 
enlightened agricultural practices are based. The result 
is, that he grows up in complete ignorance of the rudi- 
ments of agricultural science. 

How is this state of things to be remedied ? In other 
words, how is a suitable amount of agricultural science 
to be imparted to farmers ? 

In answering this question it is important to distin- 
guish between ordinary working farmers who receive 
their education in primary schools, and farmers who are 
able to pay for a higher education, such as is afforded 
in boarding schools and seminaries and other institutions 
of the same grade, 

As regards the first of these two classes, I would say 
that I see no reason why an adequate amount of agri- 
cultural instruction could not be imparted in the primary 
schools. All that is required is a suitable text-book or 
two, and such a system of inspection as will insure that 
the book shall be read, and all difficult passages ex- 
plained by the teachers. This simple system of agri- 
cultural education has been tried in Ireland for many 
years. It has labored under many difficulties ; but as 

.it has succeeded admirably wherever it has been fairly 
tried, I can have no hesitation in recommending it for 
adoption elsewhere. To those who desire to introduce 
it into England I would say, before you start, see that 
you are upon the right rails, and that you use the proper 
instruments. In a movement of this kind all sorts of 
people will come in with all sorts of advice ; the busiest 
and most active of these may be ignorant of the A B C 
of science, and of enlightened agricultural practice. 

Keep clear of these people. If not, you will either fail 
altogether, or effect little good, like many others who, 
from time to time, have embarked in agriculteral ed- 
ucation. 

I look to the diffusion of sound notions of the ele- 
ments of agricultural science in a way pointed out, as the 
best means of removing prejudice, and of increasing the 
agricultural produce of the land in the hands of small 
farmers. 

It is by no means so easy to devise, for the wealthier 
farmers, a system of agricultural education which will be 
successful, ‘The words ‘agricultural education ” have 
led to much confusion of thought ; and confusion of 
thought on any’ subject works mischief. Some persons 
use these words in a way which would imply that the 
farmer should have a special system of education pe- 
culiar to himself, from the moment he enters school ti!l 


must look more to the effects of a good,general educa 

tion than of special instruction, The first truths of 
physical science, of chemistry, and natural -history 
should enter into the curriculum of every middle-class 
school and college in the country. This knowledge will 
be useful to the student, no matter what his future call- 
ing may be. As regards the farmer, it may be remarked 
that, without a knowledge of mechanics he cannot be in 
a position to buy implements and machines to the best 
advantage, or to understand how to apply horse-power 
and other forces in the most judicious manner. Look, 
for example, at the loss of power daily caused by igno- 
rance of the elementary principles involved in common 
draught. Look at the loss entailed on farmers in the 
simple matter of common gates for want of knowledge of 
the means of resisting strains, and of other principles 
equally elementary. It has been shown that in the pro- 
duction of animals and plants very great mistakes are 
committed for want of knowledge of physiology. This 
science should, therefore, be taught in all our middle- 
class colleges and schools attended by farmers. We 
must not, of course, neglect mathematics, the study of 
which is the very best training for the mind. If the 
large farmer be well instructed in all the sciences 
named, agriculture will keep peace with other pursuits 
in which scientific knowledge is required. It is in the 
universal inculcation of this scientific knowledge that I 
look mainly for progress in the management of large 
farms. I do not wish to undervalue, and I cannot in 
these papers overlook, special agencies for imparting 
agricultural knowledge to this class.’ I refer to agricul- 
tural colleges and agricultural schools. Viewing the 
subject theoretically, one of these institutions would 
seem to be the most perfect place at which the future 
farmer could spend a year after leaving school or col- 
lege, and before he enters into practical work. He 
could attend lectures, and he ought, one would suppose, 
to be able to see theory reduced to practice. 

But after having carefully inquired into the working 
of these institutions at home and in parts of the Con- 
tinent, I am bound to say that their theoretical value 
has not been realized in practice. In point of fact, 
taking them as a whole, their history has been peculiarly 
unfortunate. I shall refer to this subject more fully 
hereafter. At present it is enough to state that with 
few exceptions agricultural schools and colleges have 
failed ; and success in the exceptional cases has turned 
upon the peculiar fitness of the individuals on whom 
the management has devolved, and who by force of 
character have produced striking results. A general 
failure in working out a comprehensive system cannot 
be accounted for by the shortcomings of individuals. 
The failure of an institution here and there, for a time, 
can often be traced to the inefficiency of the person or 
persons at the head of them; I have before my mind 
numerous examples of the kind; but in accordance 
with a well-known law, suitable men would arise if the 
demand existed. And why has this law not prevailed 
in the case of agricultural schools and colleges? The 
apparant answer is, that farmers everywhere have not 
sent their sons to these institutions in sufficient numbers. 
And why? In answering this question it has been in- 
variably stated that farmers as a class are slow to do 
what is for their good ; to me this off-hand sort of reply 
has always appeared most unsatisfactory. Farmers, 
like every other class, find out, after a time, what is for 
their good. Intelligent farmers, like intelligent men in 
every walk of life, study their own interests. Owing to 
their isolation, or want of daily intercourse, they do not 
move in the path of progress as rapidly as the manu- 
facturing classes who live in cities and towns, and who are 
brought into daily intercourse with one another. But 
when we find farmers standing aloof from any system 
established with the intention of*serving them, we may 
take it for granted that there is something inherent in 
the system which requires to be adjusted or is inimical 
to success. What is this something in the history of 


he leaves it for good. Of course this is not the case, 
and it is certain that in the case of large farmers we 


I cannot fully state my experience on this question’; — 


but I can say that the answer will be partly found in 
the peculiar state of farming as a business. Our 
scientific knowledge of agriculture, even at the present 
day, is in a very unsettled state. Theories have risen 
and fallen in a way which has led rent-paying farmers 
to regard science with indifference and suspicion. We 
find evidence of this feeling in our daily intercourse 
with them. To a large extent they are justified by the 
vagaries of some of the so-called scientists. I see only 
one feasible remedy for this, and that is the introduction 
of the necessary quantity of pure science into the educa- 
tion of the farming classes. This cannot be done in 
an agricultural college or two. It must be done on a 


‘national basis ; that is, by establishing science classes 


in every middle-class college and school throughout the 
length and breadth of the land. And having done this 
a few normal schools of agriculture would soon rise to 
complete and crown the work. If scientific instruction, 
were placed on a national basis, the normal schools 
would become filled with the best minds in the country. 
In the absence of such a system, an isolated school or 


direction which has escaped attention: I mean, that if 
the best men do not enter it, inferior men acquire what 
I may call an artificial brand, which enables them to ob- 
tain high positions in connection with agricultural in- 
dustry—for example, as estate agents and managers—to 
the exclusion of men of superior natural powers, and to 
the detriment of the national interests. In other words, 
the natural law of selection is subverted. 


FOSSIL REMAINS OF THE MOA, ' 

According to the Ale/bourne Argus, a number of bones 
of the moa have been discovered near Hamilton, New 
Zealand. The moa has never been seen alive since 
about the year 1650. Tradition describes it as a stupid 
fat, indolent bird, living in forests and mountain fast- 
nesses, and feeding on vegetable food. The moa seems to 
have been extirpated for the sake of its flesh, feathers, 


hooks, and the skull was employed as a receptacle for 
holding tattooing-powder. Captain Hutton, the pro- 
vincial geologist, has lately visited the locality where the 
bones were discovered, and ascertained from personal 
observation that an accumulation of these bones exists, 
in a tolerable state of preservation, in a swamp about a 
mile and a half east of Hamilton. Mixed with the moa 
bones were found skeletons of the apé/ornis, a large bird, 
resembling a swan. There are also the bones of some 
smaller birds, and these will prove of peculiar value, as 
hitherto paleontological research has not offered much 
information as to the kind of small birds which were 
contemporaneous with the moa. It is estimated that 


about five or six wagon-loads of bones lie in the swamp 
at Hamilton. —Popular Science Monthly, 


THE PO'TERY OF THE MOUND-BUILDERS, 

Prof. E. T. Cox, having examined a great many spec- 
imens of potteries of the ancient mound-builders in the 
Western States, has never been able to find any evidence 
of their having been hardened by fire, or even sun- 
baked. ‘The material employed is a mixture of river- 
mud, and, most generally, pulverized mussel-shells, 
united in such proportions as to make a cement which 
hardens in the air, or on being exposed to moisture, like 
the concrete of the ancient Romans ; hence this ancient 
“ pottery ” is in fact a sort of artificial stone, In chem- 
ical composition it agrees very closely with the concrete 
made of ordinary cement-stones. These facts lead to 
the conclusion that the art of manufacturing concrete, or 
artificial stone did not originate solely with the ancient 
Romans, but that it was alike understood by the earliest 
inhabitants of America. As regards the mechanical 
processes followed by these ancient artisans, Prof. Cox 
says: “Though it is my opinion that the so-called pot- 


tery of the mound-builders was fashioned by hand, with- 


agricultural colleges and schools? For obvious reasons , out the use of a lathe, yet I am convinced that the an- 


college cannot prevent itself from doing mischiefinone . 


and bones. The natives used the bones for making fish- 
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cient pottery of Peru, and other South American States, 
was largely made of pieces formed by pressing the ce- 
ment into moulds,.and these pieces were subsequently 
united together to form the entire vessel. The lines of 
unionfare usually covered by a band, or some grotesque 
image. The numerous tubercles and other raised orna- 
ments, which cover the surfaces of jugs, vases, etc., 
could only have been formed in this way. ! do not, 
however, find any pottery of the mound-builders that 
would lead to the belief that their skill*went so far as to 
enable them to mould it in parts, or to fashion it any 
other way than by the hands.—/é. 


THE SCIENCE OF EDUCATION. 

One of the most important papers read in the Section 
of Economic Scicnce of the British Association, was 
that by Mrs. Grey on the “ Science of Education.” The 
author complained that in Britain there is no adequate 
or general conception of what education is, and there- 
fore of the magnitude and complexity of the facts on 


Educational Notes. 


The portrait of Benjamin Franklin on the one-cent 
stamp, in imperal ultramarine blue, is after a profile bust 
by Rubricht. The head of Andrew Jackson on the 
two-cent stamp, in velvet brown, is from a bust by 
Hiram Powers. The Washington head on the green 
three-cent stamp is after Houdon’s celebrated bust. 
The Lincoln profile, in red, on the six-cent stamp, is 
after a bust by Volk. The seven-cent stamp, in ver- 
million, gives the head of Stanton, after a photograph. 
The head of Jefferson on the ten-cent stamp, in choco- 
late, is drawn from a life-size statue by Hiram Powers. 
The portrait of Henry Clay, in neutral purple, on the 
twelve-cent stamp, is after a bust by Hart. The head 
of Webster on the fifteen-cent stamp, in orange, is after 
the Clevinger bust. 
the twenty-four-cent stamp, in purple, is after a bust by 
Coffee. The head of Hamilton on the thirty-cent 
stamp, in black, is after the Cerrachi bust, and the 


which a science of education, which can never be an ex-| portrait of Commodore Oliver Hazard Perry, in car- 
act, but only a mixed and applied science, must be based. | mine, is after Walcott’s statue. 


We start with a confusion of terms, using education as 


Mr. Timothy M. Allyn, of Hartford, Conn., has offered 


synonymous with instruction; and the confusion of| to give $100,000 to the city for the establishment of an 
thought indicated by the misnomer runs through our | industrial school for the instruction of, boys and girls in 
whole treatment of the subject, theoretical and practi-| the business occupations of life, agriculture, and the 
cal, and is shown in every discussion of the subject. It} mechanic arts. He suggests that while, with other in- 
is surely time that this confusion should be replaced by | struction, boys should have the opportunity to learn any 
a scientific conception of the process which should re- | o¢ the principal trades, girls should be taught the prac- 
sult in the most valuable of all products—human beings | ti.) duties of the house, become familiar with the chem- 
developed to the full extent of their natural capacity. istry of the kitchen, and able to make any article of 


What is wanted is, that teachers, like practical naviga 


tailoring or wardrobe, and learn any other occupation 


tors, should be furnished with the principles of a science within the measure of their strength or adapted to their 
they have not had to discover for themselves, and with | s,<tes, 


charts to guide their general course, leaving to their in. 


The Supreme Court of the State of Indiana has just 


individual acumen the adaptations and modifications re-| yacided that colored children have no right to free ed- 


quired by special circumstances. We havesuch knowl 
edge to guide us in improving our breeds of cattle and 


ucation except in districts where they are in sufficient 
numbers for the establishment of separate schools. The 


our crops ; must we remain without it in the infinitely ground of this opinion is that the advantages of free 
more important business of improving our human crop, | schools are conferred by the State Constitution only 
of getting out of our human soil all that it can be made upon “citizens ;” and at the time the Constitution was 


to yield for social and individual good? 


Must every adopted the colored people were not citizens. 


Good 


tyro still be allowed to try experiments, not in corpore| jaw it may be, but not much justice, certainly. 


vili, but on the most delicate and precious of materials 
—the human body and mind, on the most powerful of 
all forces—human passions and the human will ; exper- 
iments in which success or failure means virtue or vice, 
happiness or misery, lives worthy or unworthy, sowing 
with every action a seed of good or ill, to reproduce it- 
self in an endless series beyond all human ken? 


Durinc the summer, the division of the geological 


Professor Harkness has discovered in Plumas county, 


California, a body of water at a hight of 7,330 feet 
above the level of the sea. 
shape, having its longest diameter about one mile and 
three-quarters in length. The water during last August 
was intensely cold and of a deep-blue color. 
let is into Warner Valley, over a declivity of some 2,000 
feet. The California Academy of Sciences has named 


This lake is of triangular 


The out- 


and geographical survey of the Territories under the | the lake after its discoverer, Lake Harkness. 


charge of Prof. Powell explored Northeastern, Middle, 


A little girl was braiding the hair of one who sat in 


and Southeastern Utah. In addition to the geograph- | front of her, instead of studying, when the teacher re- 
ical and geological work, the expedition has collected, | marked, “ Home is the place for arranging hair, not 
according to the 77ibune, many interesting facts in eth-| here. What would you think-to see me braiding my 


nography. Prof. Powell has found several new ruins of | hair in school ?” 


Presently Susan’s hand is raised and 


ancient towns in the Colorado Valley, and has collected | the teacher, supposing she wishes to ask some question 


some specimens of ancient picture-writings, and many 
stone implements. Prof. Powell, we are told, is now 
prepared to indicate in his map the position of many 


about the lesson, nods, when she hears the following : 
“ Mary says your hair is false, and you wouldn’t dare to 


scores of these ancient towns or hamlets now found in | do it here !” 


ruins in the vallies each side of the Colorado. 


Pror. Marsu is on his way back from his extraordi- 
nary expedition to the Mauvaises Terres of Colorado. 
A Tribune telegram, dated Fort Laramie, Nov. 29th, 
says that the fossil-beds explored by the expedition are 


of the Miocene age, and rich beyond expectation. Nearly 
two tons of fossil-bones were collected, all belonging to 
tropical animals, some as large as elephants, others al- 
lied to the camel, rhinoceros, and horse. 


Tue Warers of the Great Salt Lake appear to be 
rising from year to year. The mountain-streams are 
steadily enlarging. ‘The humidity of the atmosphere 


annually increases as the area of cultivation in the val- 
leys becomes greater, and, as a consequence, the evap- 
oration less. Tens of thousands of acres of farming, 


It is announced from Berlin that Prince George of 


Prussia is engaged in writing a drama, the subject of 
which is taken from the Old Testament, and that with 
the view of better preparing himself for the careful 
working out of the plan, he has called in the aid of a 
distinguished Semitic scholar to direct him in regard to 
the correct exposition of the accessories of the piece. 


The Rev. Dr. Thomas A. Jaggar, the newly elected 


Bishop of Southern Ohio, is at present rector of the 
Church of the Holy Trinity, in Philadelphia. He is a 
Low Churchman, and about 38 years of age. It is stated 
as a singular fact that out of the eight Bishops chosen 
by the Episcopal Church since October last, five are 
under 4o years of age. 


A New Orleans special says the color line in the 


meadow, and pasture lands have been submerged along | Schools promises to be a momentous question, as it is 


the eastern and western shores of the lake. 


difficult to settle who are colored. Wealthy octoroons 


The portrait of General Scott on} 


and mulattoes, who have been, since the election, dis- 
posed to act with the Conservatives, very generally de- 
clare that their children shall not be driven out ; that 
before the war no such issue was .aised in the schools, 
and they will fight before submitting to it now. 

Water-pipes were being laid in a certain city, and a 
mason was overseeing the work. A man stopped at 
the street-crossing to look at the workmen, when the 
mason thus addressed him: “It seems a pity to go to 
so much expense to get in this ere water when we shan’t 
get any benefit from it ; but our ancestors will though, if 
we don’t!” 

Dr. Nathan Durfee, of Fall River, has given $25,000 
for the erection of a chapel for the Andover Theological 
Seminary. A subscription for the same object in the 
town, to obtain $25,000 more, has $2,000 additional, 
and work on the new building is to commence as soon 
as may be. 

An old lady commenting upon the scarcity of thunder- 
showers one summer, said she knew why there had 
been so few : “is was on account of there being so many 
clectetrickity wires hung up around.” (There had been 
some new telegraph wires put up during the season.) 

Mr. J. M. Dyer, a coreligionist, obtained a first- 
class pass in mathematics at a recent examination held 
at Oxford University. He is the first gentlemen who has 
so distinguished himself in this line since the removal 
of the restrictions connected with creed. 

The Wesleyan University, at Middletown, has 183 
students, as follows: Seniors 45, juniors 41, sophomores 
46, freshmen 48, graduate and special 3. The annual 
charge for expenses of tuition, room rent, incidentals, 
and use of library and reading room is $123. 

The Boston University is a fortunate institution. 
Not long since Mr. Samuel Stevens, a wealthy merchant 
of Baltimore, died, and left it a legacy of $40,000. It is 
to be used in founding a theological professorship in the 
University. 

The Kindergarten system, according to the last re- 
port of the United States Commissioner of Education, 
makes children who have been under it more rapid in 
their perceptions, and superior in their observing facul- 
ties. 

J. W. Andrews, president of Marietta College, was 
elected president of the Ohio College Association at its 
recent meeting. The association discussed intercol- 
legiate contests, taking ground against them. 

The orator for the literary societies of Lewisburg 
University, Pensylvania, at the next commencement, is 
Rev. P. S. Henson, D.D., and the poet, Rev. Sidney, 
Dyer, both of Philadelphia. 

Princeton College has been made the recipient of 
$100,000 from John C. Green, Esq., of New York, for 
the scientific department, one-half to establish a chair 
of Civil Engineering. 

The erection of the Hamline University building, 
Minn., has been suspended because of lack of funds. 
It will cost $50,000. About $20,000 have already been 
spent on it. 

Two Kindergartens are in successful operation in San 
Francisco. A Kindergarten should be established in 
every town and village of this State. 

A Connecticut man speaking of the sudden death of 
his wife, said, “If it wasn’t for these sudden changes, 
life would be very monotonous.” 

By the will of the late Moses Day, of Boston, Am- 
herst, Williams, Harvard, and Tufts Colleges are to re- 
ceive each $5,000. 

Gilbert E. Hood has been re-elected superintendent 
of the Lawrence public schools for the current year, at a 
salary of $2500. 

Henry A. Beers, of Hartford, formerly, has been ap- 
pointed assistant professor of English Literature at 
Yale College. 

The Vallejo (Cal.) School Department cost $11,500 
during the past five months. 

Marysville (Cal.) is setting out eucalyptus trees around 
the public schools. : 
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Washington Correspondence. | 


WasINGTON, Jan, 18, 1875. 


In my last letter, near the end of the first col- 
umn, yout proof reader made me say that the De- 
partment of Agriculture received $1,500, instead 


of $180,000 per annum. 
THE ARKANSAS CONSTITUTION, 
Whatever may be the views of lawyers or poli- 
ticians respecting the new constitution of Arkan- 
sas, educators cannot but withhold their approval 
from the section which confides the duties of the 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction to the 
Secretary of State, Experience has time and 
again demonstrated the futility of this arrange- 
ment. Tennessee abolished state superintendency 
by law five years ago ; but was obliged to re-es- 
tablish the office. Arkansas will soon feel the 
same necessity, but she has incorporated this 
error into the fundamental law of the State, and 
will not be able to get out of the difficulty easily. 


THE SWISS CONSTITUTION, 

My attention was called the other day, by the 
Commissioner of Education, to the very great dif- 
ference between the old and new Swiss Constitu- 
tions in regard to the power conferred on the 
federal and cantonal authorities in education, By 
the constitution of 1848 the Federation was em. 
powered to establish a University and a Polytech- 
nic school ; by the constitution adopted May 29, 
1874, the federal authorities can estabiish other 
institutions for superior instruction, and to aid 
them when established. Primary instruction is 
under the supervision of the cantons; but the 
federal constitution makes it compulsory and 
universal, and in the public schools, free of charge; 
all public schools are open to adherents of all 
religious creeds, but no attempts are made to in- 
terfere with their liberty of faith and conscience ; 
the federal authorities are empowered to enforce 
these provisions if the cantons are recalcitrant, 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY, ENGLAND. 

It may please some of your readers in your 
newer Cambridge to hear that the English Uni- 
versity in old Cambridge received 608 Freshmen 
at the November term, 1874. The total number 
of resident students in the Michelmas term of 
1874 was 2,454. Of these, nearly a quarter were 
in Trinity College, of which Charles Astor Bristed 
wrote so pleasantly, many years ago. 


GERMAN UNIVERSITIES. 

Really, the attendance at some of the continent- 
al universities would make our American profes- 
sors gasp. In the summer term of 1874, the 
University of Berlin had 2,980 students, and that 
of Leipsic, 28co ; Halle had 1,055, Breslau had 
1,036, Munich had 1,031, Vienna had 3,615. Nor 
are these boys, as many of our college students 
are; they have completed their collegiate curricu- 
lum, and are studying Theology, Law, Medicine, 
and Philosophy ; and what a corps of instructors 
each University possesses! Vienna has 222 pro- 
fessors; Berlin has 187, Leipsic has 140, Bres- 
lau has 107, and Halle has 95. 

THE ILLITERACY OF ARMIES, 


The personnel of European armies is a valuable 
indication of the mass of the population from 
which they are drawn, If the population is ig- 
horant the army shows it. For this reason, if for 
ho other, the illiteracy of armies is interesting to 
all teachers. On January 1, 1874, 10,724 British 
saldiers could neither read nor write ; the strength 
of the British army at that date was 178,356 men. 
The Prussian draft of 1873--74 for the army of the 
German Empire numbered 83,333 young men, of 
whom 3.324 had no education whatever. The 
recruits forthe Austro-Hungarian army numbered 
91,531 young men, of whom 51,514 were not able 
\o read and write. Briefly, one British soldier in 
every sevenf€en, one Prussian soldier in every 
twenty-five, one Austrian soldier in every two, is 
entirely ignorant. And yet some people won- 
dered at Sadowa, The nation which thinks 
enough ofits children to educate them, is the one, 
it scems, to cothe out ahead on the battle-field, 


saving time, treasure, blood, and brains. Hurrah 
for free schools | Cc. R. A. W. 


CoLorep pupils are said to have attended one 
of the Girl,’ High Schools in New Orleans for 


Several years without any troulle arising there- 
from, 


| STATE DEPARTMENTS. 


Maine. 
Stare Epiror, Hon. WARREN JOHNSON Augusta. 


THE increase of children between 4 and 21 
years of age in Maine, in 1874, over 1873, was 40 
per cent ; the whole number is 225,219. The av- 
erage attendance in summer schools was 92,526 ; 
the average attendance in winter schools was 
103,548; percentage of average attendance to 
whole number 49; the average length of school 
year was twenty weeks and two days. One hun- 
dred and twenty-two school-houses were built in 
1874. The estimated value of all school property 
is $3,079,311. Average wages of male teachers 
per month, excluding board, $36.17; average 
wages of female teachers per month, excluding 
board, $16.20. Amount of money actually ex- 
pended for public schools from April 1, 1873, to 
April 1, 1874, $951,773. 

The following statement exhibits the school rev- 
enues available for the year 1874, indicating very 
nearly the cost of our public schools for one year : 
1. Town tax (80 cents per capita), $673.314 
2. State school mill tax, 224,540 
3. Savings bank tax, 142,068 
4. Interest from school fund, . 19,558 
5- Proceeds from local funds, 17:334 
6. Voluntary local tax, to prolong schools, 10,462 


Making, $1,087,306 
Add expended for local supervision, 28,540 


Add expended for State supervision, 3,800 
7,000 copies Annual Report, 3,500 
Normal Schools (general appropriation) —_12,000 


Teachers’ Institutes, 4,000 
Free High Schools ‘ 98,632 
New school-houses, . > 150,220 


Total. + $3,387,998 
From this gross expenditure deduct cost 


of new school-houses (permanent « 
investment), ° ° 


150,220 


Current expenses equal, $1,237,778 
Per centage of same on State valuation, 05 
Per capita population (626,915), 1.97 


Per capita whole number of scholars (225,219) 5.49 
Per capita average attendance 110,357), 11.21 


THE governor of Maine has appointed Col. 
Wildes P. Walker, of Upham, as a member of the 
board of agriculture, in place of Professor White, 
of Bowdoin College, resigned. 

THE new grammar school-house in Bangor is 
to be of brick, and will cost about $30,000. It 
will be a fine building. 

Mrs. Mary A, GREER, for many years a teacher 
in Portland, died Saturday morning. 


New Hampshire. 
STATE Eprror, Prof. J. E. VOSE, Francestown. 


KIMBALL UN1ton ACADEMY.—Miss Annie E. 
‘Loomis, A. M., a graduate of Wheeling Female 
College, 1869, has just entered upon her work as 
teacher of French and German. 

A few thousand dollars have recently been sub- 
scribed to the funds, and the Principal says he 
could make very profitable use of much more. 

The Trustees have lately made considerable 
improvement in the furnishing of the ladies’ 
boarding-house. 

Each term this year has shown a gratifying in- 
crease over the attendance of last year. The pres- 
ent senior class numbers 23. 

Winter terms at the Academies :—Kimball 
Union, 100 students ; Tilden 100; Pembroke, 
53; New Ipswich, 50; Francestown, 58. These 
are all from which we have heard, Will the 
principals of every Academy and High School in 
the State kindly make us return$ of each term, 
and give us early information of all movements 
of any importance connected with their several 
schools? 

Dr. Edward Clark, who has been annihilated 
several times, but won’t stay so, has been con- 
sulted by a matron on the corset question, and 
finds them not bad in their uses, but in their 
abuses. 

Pror, A. Torrey, of Dartmouth Col- 


lege, who is now with the United States Govern- 


ment expedition that went to China for the pur- 
pose of making observations upon the transit of 
Venus, has been heard from, and is coming home 
by way of India and Egypt, arriving home next 
summer, 

The faculty of Dartmouth College have at- 
tempted to put an end to unfaithfulness on the 
part of monitors by making them liable to forfeit- 
ure of pay and discipline. 

The prizes offered by Dr. Hubbard, of San 
Francisco, to the senior class of Dartmouth Col- 
lege for the best essays, have beemawarded : the 
first, of $30 in gold, to Charles A. Prouty, of New- 
port, Vt., and the second, of $20 in gold, to Wil- 
bur H, Powers, of Croyden, The subject was, 
“ Intellectual Culture and Professional Reward.” 


Rev. ELEAzer Smitru, for twelve and a half 
years chaplain of the State Prison at Concord, 
N. H., has recently published some interesing and 
suggestive facts concerning the three hundred con. 
victs who have entered the institution during that 
time. After stating, as we @nderstand him, that 
about fifty of this number, or one in six, could not 
read when they came under his influence, he says : 


“Of the 300, not one has been taken from the 
learned protessions—not one lawyer, physician or 
clergyman, known and recognized as such by any 
of the associated bodies of any of their professions. 
There is one physician, but he is not of the regular 
school of practice. There have been two persons 
who have pretended to preach, but belonged to 
no religious order, and held to doctrines not gen- 
erally held by churches ; not one editor, printer, 
or school teacher. Further, as to religious teach- 
ing, but one was a member of any Christian 
church, and not one in ten had regularly attended 
church, I have been so long connected with the 
prison and its records and history, that I can 
pretty confidently affirm that from its opening, 
some sixty years, there has not been among its in- 
mates one clergyman, lawyer, physician, editor ; 
not one deacon, steward, church warden, or class 
leader; nor one son of a clergyman; and I have 
been able to learn of but two persons, who, at 
the time of the commission of the crime, were 
members of any church.” 


If any one wished to preach, or write, on the 
relation of education, and religious training to 
crime, we should think such a statement as the 
above would be of use to him. 


Pirrs¥igLb. — The length of the schools in 
Pittsfield this year is upwards of twenty-seven 
weeks, but the average for previous years with the 
same amount of money, was less than eighteen 
weeks of inferior schools and no high school. And 
yet, the citizens, not appreciating the benefits ae- 
cruing from the “ abolishment of school districts,” 
voted last summer to return to the old district 
system, greatly to their present sorrow, Does the 
editor of the JOURNAL OF EpucaTion not think 


that here is a good field for educational reforma- 
tion ? 


Or the 229 ews mentioned in the State Su- 
perintendent of Public Instruction’s report for 
1874, there are 281 male and 14 female members 
of the several boards of education and school 
committees, 8 of whom have the prefix Dr. and 
29 that of Rey. 


CHICHESTER is unsuccessfully attempting to or- 
ganize a high school. 

Po.irics omitted, a clause in a plank of the res- 
olutions of the Républican State committee, makes 
a very unjust and an equally severe criticism of 
the opposite political party, in the appointment of 
our present able and efficient State superintendent 
of public instruction, he having great interest in, 
and faithfully performing, his duties, 


Vermont. 
Strate Epiror, Rev. H. T. FULLER, St. Johnsbury. 


THE winter term of Middlebury College be- 
gan ‘Thursday, January 7. 

BuRLINGTON has evening schools free to all 
pupils of school age who do not attend the day 
schools, 

Tue Legislature of Vermont in 1874 abolished 


rthe State Board of Education, and pushed back 


the schools to the system of twenty-five years ago; 
and at present, it is said, thee is not any State 
machinery for the selection of school books, 

Tue fall term of the State Normal School at 
Johnson closed Friday, January 8 The gradu- 
ating class was examined by Superintendent Co- 


nant, and Prest. M, H. Buckham, examiner for the ; 


Third Congressional District. 
the first, and three in the second course. 


MONTPELIER UNION SCHOOL —At the regular 
meeting of the school committee, Monday evening, 
January 4, it was ordered that the clerk furnish 
Montpelier papers, reports of everything connected 
with the schools of public interest, and especially 
to secure the publication at the close of each term 
of a Roll of Honor, giving the names of all pupils 
who have not been absent Or tardy during the 
term. ‘Irregularity of attendance and tardiness 
have been a serious drawback upon the prosperity 
of our schools, and the committee earnestly re- 
quest all parents and guardians to put nothing in 
the way of prompt and uninterrupted attendance 
of pupils, 

The prudential committee of the Union School 
have just expended seventy five dollars for chem- 
icals and chemical apparatus, so as to make useful 
the materials and instruments already belonging to 
the school laboratory. 


THE CATALOGUE of 1873-4 gives the University 
of Vermont 84 young men studying fur the degree 
of A.B. ; Middlebury 52; total 134; of this num- 
ber Vermont furnishes 98. We send about the 
same number to other New England colleges. 

The number of Vermont young men attending 
New England colleges in 1830 was 127; 1850, 
211; 1870, 190. The number attending New 
England colleges from the other New England 
States has gradually increased. I give the fig- 


ures : 
1830 1850 1870 
Maine, . 125 187 290 
Massachusetts, . 664 808 
New Hampshire, . 135 176 174 
Rhode Island, .  . 64 108 
Connecticut, . ‘ 1938 191 231 
Thus there has been a gradual increase in all 
the States save New Hampshire, and she has 
held her own. In 1840 the number given as at» 
tending our Vermont colleges is 156. The in- 
crease of population in sister States may account 
in part for their number of students, but what ade- 
quate reason can be assigned for our decrease ? 


_.Harpwick.—There was quite a battle at the 
school-house, Thurday last, between the teacher, 
Mr. Hulburd, and several boys whom he was try- 
ing to corrcet for disorderly conduct ; clubs and 
bludgeons were freely used on both sides. We 
learn that some of the boys voncerned in the mat- 
ter have since been expelled. Order and disci- 
pline in school should be sustained by the citizens 
of the district. 


Massachusetts. 
Stare Evrror, Pror. B. F. TWEED, Charlestown. 


Boston.—Mf. Charles W. Hoitt, lately master 
of the Mount Pleasant school, Nashua, N,. H., has 
been recently appointed usher in the Lincoln 
Grammar School, 


SPRINGFIELD.—From the reports of the com- 
mittee and superintendents, just published, it ap- 
pears that the schools of the city have had, during 
the past year, an enrollment of 5,448 pupils in the 
day schools, and 432 in the evening and drawing 
schools ; and the average daily attendance has been 
93-4 per cent. Number of teachers employed, in- 
cluding evening schools, 140. The current ex- 
penses of the schools have been $110,000; re- 
pairs, $16,500 ; new school-houses, about $67,600. 
An elegant new High School-house has just been 
completed at an expense of $137,000, exclusive of 
the lot, which cost $30,000. 


NEWBURYPORT.—The report of the School Com- 
mittee for 1874 has just appeared, by which it 
seems there are in the city 23 schools taught by 44 
teachers. There are three male grammar schools, 
two having male principals, and one a female prin- 
cipal ; also three female grammar schools, and one 
mixed graded school, The graded school has 
about 400 pupils, taught in eight rooms by eight 
teachers. The principal is Mr. N. A. Moulton, a 
gentleman of large and successful experience as 
an educator. 


The High School, combined with the Putnam 
Free School, numbers about 300 pupils and is un- 
der the chance of Mr. A. H, Thompson, assisted 
by two male and five female teachers. In this 


school 233 study A'gebra, 83 Natural Philosophy, 


There were six in * 
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52 Chemistry, 75 Latin, 16 Greek, three of whom 
are girls, 58 French, 30 Physiology, 46 Astron- 
omy, etc. The school prepares students for any 
college in the country. 

In the Grammar Schools Franklin Fifth Read- 
er has been substituted for Sargent’s Fourth, the 
only change in readers for seventeen years except 
as required by new editions. 

» In the High School Harkness’ New Latin 
Grammar takes” the place of Allen and Green- 
ough’s. 

Evening schools for adults of both sexes have 
been held during the winter with gratifying results. 

The school board for 1875 organized on the first 
Monday in January, by the choice of N. N. With- 
ington chairman, I. P. Noyes secretary, and J. A. 
L. Oddie agent. The chairman of the sub-com- 
mittee on the High School is Mr. Amos Noyes, 

The schools during the year have made com- 
mendable progress, and will compare favorably 
with schools in other cities. 


MELROSE.—The new building for the Cente 
Grammar School has been completed and partly 
occupied. It is a fine wooden building, the cost 
of which was $10,000. The late master, Mr. 
Frank L, Smith, has been appointed master of the 
Bowditch School,{Salem, leaving a vacancy which 
is about to be filled. 

Mr. A. G. Whitman, lately instructor in Botany 
and French in Bowdoin College, Maine, has been 
appointed master of the High School, in the place 
of Col. Samuel Harrington, who has been elected 
a sub-master in the English High School, Boston. 

Miss Emma Bugbee, from the High School in 
Nashua, N. H., has been chosen assistant in the 
High School. Miss Lydia Mendum has been 
chosen principal of one of the mixed schools, in 
place,of Miss Buffum, resigned. 

SaLeM.—Mr. Henry F. Woodman, late master 

of the Bowditch School, has been presented by 
the pupils of his school, as a token of their esteem, 
with a valuable opera glass, a thermometer, and 
the Rogers group, “ Taking the Oath.” 
* A regular meeting of the school board was held 
last Monday evening, Mayor Williams in the chair. 
Superintendent of schools, Mr, Augustus D, 
Small, submitted a report stating that no books 
were in use in the public schools except those au- 
thorized by vote of the school committee. The 
other business transacted consisted in revising the 
rules and regulations of the board for 1875. 

The exercises of examination, at the close of 
the forty-first semi-annual term of the State Nor- 
mal School, at Salem, took place last Tuesday 
morning at Normal Hall, a large number of the 
friends and parents being présent. The following 
were the exercises: Geography (class C) ; analyt- 
ical chemistry (advanced class); object lesson ; 
calisthenics ; numbers; drawing; principles and 
methods ; reading (classes A and D). The exer- 
cises of graduation took place in the afternoon. 
The following-named are the graduates of the 
present term: Ella J. Averill, of Salem, Lizzie J. 
Bacheller, of Lynn, Sarah A. Bond, of East Bos- 
ton, Carrie D. Centre, of Gloucester, Elizabeth a 
Coburn, of Lowell, Lizzie E. Farmer, of Salem, 
Mary A. Foster, of North Andover, Caroline E. 
Goodridge, of Salem, Mary A. Haskell, of Essex, 
Annie Groton Lauriat, uf Medford, Ruth A. Mayo, 
of Gloucester, Irene A. Milton, of Lynn, Ella F. 
Morrison, of Newburyport, Susan T. Sanborn, of 
Salem, Mary A. Thom, of Salem Depot, N. H., 

Mary A. Wilcox, of Reading, and Jennie F, 
Woodbury, of Peabody. 

FircupurGc.—An adjourned meeting of the 
school committee was held on Wednesday evening, 
13th inst., Mayor Miles presiding. The regular 
standing committees for the year were nominated 
by the mayor and confirmed by the board. The 
question of the salary of the the superintendent of 
schools, 'E, A, Hubbard, Esq., was then taken 
from the table ; and after a long and spirited dis- 
cussion, it was voted to fix it at $2,500 for the cur- 
rent year, a reduction of $500 from that paid last 
year. All concurred in the excellence of Mr. 
Hubbard’s services, but the economists on the 
board contended that $2,500 was all that the city 
could afford to pay. 

It was voted to hold the regular monthly meet- 
ings on the first Monday evening of each month 
at 7:30 o’clock. 


BRAINTREE.—The town has unanimously voted 
to raise $20,000 to comply with the condition of the 
will of the late Gen. Sylvanus Thayer, who left a 
bequest which now amounts to nearly £240,000 
for the establishment and maintenance of a free 
high school in the town, one of the conditions be- 
ing that the town should raise $2c,000, and that 
$60,0c0 should be taken from the fund to erect the 
building, the ¢200,000 to be left intact for a fund 
to support the school. 


CAMBRIDGE.—At the first meeting of the school 
committee of 1875, Rev. Dr. Peabody presiding, 
E. B. Hale was chosen auditor of accounts at a 
salary of $150. The motion to increase the sal- 
ary of William F. Bradbury, teacher in the High 
School, to $3,000, was referred to the committee 
on salaries. The committee on school-houses and 
estimates reported a total estimate of $285,650, of 
which $160,000 is for salaries of teachers, and 
$65,500 for building or remodeling school-houses. 


New Bgprorp.—Contracts have been made, 
and work commenced, upon a new High School 
building, to be erected upon the lot in the upper 
portion of the city. The cost will be about 
$60,000. 


Hype Park.—The public schools of Hyde 
Park are ina prosperous condition under the man- 
agement of G. M. Fellows as supervisor, The 
percentage of attendance, which is to a certain ex- 
tent the criterion of good schools, ranges from 85 
to 100 per cent. Mr, F. W. Freebvorn, principal 
of the High School, with his assistants, is doing 
excellent work in this department of instruction. 


FaLmMouTH.—Professor Baird, of the Smith- 
sonian Institute at Washington, is going to estab- 
lish a fishing station for scientific purposes at 
Wood’s Hole, in this town, and will make it his 
headquarters during the summer. 


NewtTon.—Both branches of the city govern- 
ment met in convention with the school committee 
last Monday, and unanimously elected Julius L. 
Clarke, of Ward 13, a member of the board of 
school committee in place of Rev. I. N. Tarbox, 
resigned. 


BrooK.inE.—The vacant principalship of the 
San Francisco Boys’ High School has been offered 
to Willian T. Reid, superintendent of schools at 
Brookline. 


Rhode Island. 


State Epitor, Mon. T. B. STOCKWELL, Providence. 


PROVIDENCE.—At the last meeting of the Com- 
mon Council a motion was made to refer that por- 
tion of the mayor’s message which discussed the 
public school system to a special committee. After 
quite a spicy debate the matter was referred to the 
committee on education, 

Mayor Doyle deserves credit for the hearty sup- 
port given by him in his message to the project of 
a free public library. His proposition for the 
city to grant the use of the town house lot, so- 
called, for a building site will give the movement 
a new impulse. 


BARRINGTON.—This wide-awake town has re- 
cently enjoyed an educational revival, ownig to 
the division of district No. 1, and the consequent 
necessity of the erection of two new school-houses. 
The second of these houses was. dedicated 
Wednesday, Dec. 30, 1874, with appropriate ex- 
ercises, consisting of singing, reading of thc 
Scriptures and prayer, and addresses by several 
persons, Most of the addresses were local in 
character, ahd abounded in references to the past 
history of the town, even extending back to the 
days when Parson Myles served as both minister 
and schoolmaster, carrying his school with him to 
different parts of the town. 

The new building is one of the finest district 
school-houses in the State, is supplied with every 
convenience and facility for pupil and teacher. 
The district has been fortunate in securing for a 
teacher Miss Caruthers, an English lady of fine 
attainments and an enthusiastic love of teaching. 


PAWTUCKET.—The School Committee at their 
last meeting fixed upon the same dates for closing 
and begining the schools, as are given above for 


the school of Lincoin, 


An instance of rare presence of mind oc- 
curred a few days since at the Church Hill 
school-house, in this town, The principal, Mr. 
J. F. Kent, having discovered the building to be 
on fire, quietly called the school to order, and dis- 
missed the pupils before any of them were aware 
of the danger. He then gave his attention to the 
building, and serious loss was prevented. Such 
commendable control, both of one’s self and 
school, deserves most honorable mention. 


NEWPoRT.—We notice that Miss French, teach- 
er of Drawing in this city, receives high commen- 
dation for her work in the public schools, An 
unusual interest has been awakened in the pupils, 
and it would seem that in one place, at least, the 
vexed question of .the practicability of teaching 
this subject was settled. 


East GREENWICH.—An evening school has 
been opened in this town, in charge of Miss Em- 
ma Mathewson, assisted by Miss S. A. Brown, 
About forty pupils have been already registered. 


LINCOLN.—At the last meeting of the School 
Committee it was voted that the present school 
term close February 5th, and that the next term 
begin February 15th and close April 23d. 


Connecticut. 
Strate Epitrorn, ARIEL PARISH, A.M., New Haven. 


Our neighbor, New York, is just now entering 
upon the great struggle of enforcing the new law 
requiring compulsury attendance at school. It 
is yet too early tc foretell results ; but it is manifest 
that a victory is not to be ‘won without vigorous, 
persistent effort in behalf of the children and the 
cause of education, 

We on this side of the line separating us from 
the Empire State, have also a “ compulsory law,” 
whieh our officials are quietly endeavoring to en- 
force. The sections of our school law relating 
to this subject are here presented, with the 
hope that it. may awake) agresh interest, and 
stronger co-operation among the people of Con- 
necticut; also, that the readers of this journal 
in other States may understand our method of 
accomplishing the work. 

Sec. 1. All parents, and those who have the 
care of children, shall bring them up ‘n some 
honest and lawful calling or employment; and 
shall instruct them or cause them to be instructed 
in reading, writing, English grammar, geography, 
and arithmetic. And every parent, guardian, 
or other person having control and charge of any 
child between the ages of eight and fourteen years, 
shall cause such child to attend some public or 
private day school at least three months in each 

ear, six weeks at least of which attendance shall 

2 consecutive ; or to be instructed at home at 
least three months in each year, in the branches 
of education required to he taught in tke public 
schools, unless the physical or mental condition 
of the child is such as to render such attendance 
inexpedient or impracticable. 

Src. 2. No child under the age of fourteen 
years shall be employed by any person to labor in 
any business whatever, unless such child’ shall 
have attende: some public or private day school, 
where instruction was given by a teacher qualified 
to instruct in orthography, reading, writing, Eng- 
lish grammar, geography and arithmetic, at least 
three months of the twelve next preceding any 
and every year in which such chid shall be so em- 
ployed ; and any person who shall employ any 
child contrary to the provisions of this section, 
shall forfeit for each offense a penalty of one 
hundred dollars to the treasury of the State. 

SEC. 3. Every parent, guardian, or other per- 
son having control and charge of any child, 
between the ages of eight and fourteen years, 
who has been temporarily discharged from em- 
ployment in any business, in order to be afforded 
an opportunity to receive instruction or schooling, 
shall send such child to some public or private 
day school for the period for which such child 
may have been so discharged ; unless the physical 
or mental condition of the child is such as to ren- 
der such attendance inexpedient or impracticable. 

Sec. 4. It shall be the duty of the State’s 
Attorneys in their respective counties, and the 
grand jurors in their respective towns, to inquire 
after, and make presentment of all the offences 
against the provisions of the preceding sec- 
tions ; and any person who shall violate any of 
said provisions, except those of section second; 
shall be  eagevcenas by a fine of five dollars, pay- 
able to the treasury of the town in which he re- 
sides, for every week, (not exceeding thirteen 
weeks in any one year), during which he shall 
have failed to comply with any of said provisions. 
_ SEC. 5. It shall be the duty of the School Vis- 
itors In every town, Once or more in every year, 
to examine into the situation of the children em- 
ployed in all manufacturing establishments in 


Lores’” 


such town, and ascertain whether all the provisions 
of this chapter are duly observed, and report aj] 
violations thereof to one of the grand jurors of 
the town. : 

Sec. 6. The State Board of Education may 
take such action as they may deem proper to se. 
cure the due observance of all the provisions of 
this chapter, and may appoint an agent for that 
purpose, who shall receive from the treasury of 
the State for his services, as such, five dollars 
a day for the time actually employed, and his 
necessary expenses. 

Sec. 7. The selectmen, in their respective 
towns, shall inspect the conduct of the heads of 
families, and if they find any who neglect the ed. 
ucation of the children under their care, they may 
admonish them to attend to their duty; and if 
they continue to be negligent, whereby the chil. 
dren grow rude, stubborn, and unruly, they shall, 
with the advice of a justice of the peace, take 
such children from their parents, or those who 
have the charge of them, and bind them out to 
some proper master, or to any suitable charitable 
institution or society incorporated and existing in 
this State for the care and instruction of such 
children, males till twenty-one, and females til 
eighteen years of age, that they may be properly 
educated, and brought up in some lawful calling 
and employment, 


Mystic.—We are glad to welcome the new 
paper, and thrice glad to see it come so often, 
We shall miss the familiar visits of the journals 
whose success guarantees the prosperity of this, 
but we are thankful that their death will bring us 
more joy than their life possibly could. They 
did a noble work, which we trust shall be supple. 
mented and enlarged by the New ENGLAND 
JournaL. Our teachers will subscribe for the 
paper, and will contribute whatever of interest 
they can to make it the desired means of com. 
munication between teachers and friends of ed. 
ucation. We rejoice that Mr. Bicknell has con- 
sented to edit the JouRNAL, He is the man for 
the work, for he excels his fellow teachers by 
head and shoulders. 

Our schools are unusually full this winter, the 
dull times it business giving many a desirable 
opportunity to study. Among our teachers we 
have many who have devoted years of honest 
work to the business of the school-room, and 
whose success is always assured. The standard 
of education has been advanced during the past 
year, and we look for still better things in the 
future. ' 


DurinG the dark days of our State, when the 
opponents of the public school system attempted 
to demolish our State Normal School, resisted 
every movement for securing /ree schools, made a 
vigorous effort to abolish the Board of Education, 
and endeavored to cripple every movement made 
for the improvement of puplic instruction, no 
firmer advocate of progress appeared on the arena 
than the veteran editor of the Hartford Zimes. 
The following paragraph, recently taken from his 
columns, shows that he has not lost his interest in 


the welfare of the schools, 

“ The trouble of caring for a district, with its present very 
limited powers, is nearly as great as it would be to care tor 
the schools of the whole town, As the State has progressed 
towards consolidation, and three-fourths of the business and 
interests are already consolidated, the schools have improved. 
Some of the towns have abandoned the district system, and 
have accepted the preg of the State, allowing them to 
consolidate entirely. ‘They have made one district for each 
town. We believe the people have been generally satisfied 
wherever this has nm done The schools are managed 
town-wise, rather than by fractional s of the town. They 
are managed easier aud to better advantage for the cause of 
education. Families residing nearest to a school-house send 
their children there without regard to arbitrary lines. The 
total tax is less than under the school district system ; teach- 
ers are better distributed among the several school-houses, 
and there are a number of advantazes in the management of 
a single board of education over ‘hat of ten or twelve boards 
scattered in every corner of the towa. But one of the best 
results of complete town consolidation is a more uniform or 
equal education to all the children of the town.” 


“ Multum in parvo.” And it seems truly pitiful 
that the prejudice exists, which, in the country 
towns should still keep up from ten to twenty 
distinct organizations in a single township, when 
one could accomplish better Reults wi:h greater 
economy, 


GENEROUS OF FER.—A postal card was recently 
sent through a neighboring office, containing the 
following : 

“Mr.—I shall open a privet schule at my house 
and you can com one turm free, and learn man- 


Teachers interested in English Or- 
thography, Grammar, and Literature, 
History, German, French, Latin, Italian, 
or Hebrew, may find assistance in the 
Catalogue of Henry Holt & Co. Pub- 


lishers, 25 Bond street,New York, 
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MOISTURE PROOF 


TABLET SLATES! 


(For Slate Pencil Use in the Schoo! Room, ) 
Are fast super. 


stone slate itself, which has so long been in use. 


The advantages of these are 
eatest importance. They are only imitation of 
that will stand the application o1 


te surface ever made t t 
= and te usage to Which slates in schoo!s are subjectec, 


without the surface being injured. 


i BACH 

No. 1, 534x824 inches, two marking surtaces, $ 30 
5° 

x8% “ six “ 75 
og 64 x9% two “ 
6,6%x0% “ six 


The above Nos (1 to 6, inclusive), are bound in stiff covers 


and muslin. 


Cop es of any of the above Slate Tablets (for school use) 
will 


e forwarded for examination (postage paid) on receipt 

of the price printed above. 

For introduction, a L1seRAL discount will be made. 
Address, 


American Tablet Manuf’g Co., 
29 Brattle St., Boston, Mass. 


seding all imitations of Slates, and even the 


-WORCESTER’S DICTIONARY 


Recognized as Authority by Departments 
of the National Government. 


Department of State, 
Department of Fustice, 
Treasury Department, 
Library of Congress. 


LIBRARY OF CONGRESS, 
WASHINGTON, Feb, 20, 1874. 
Gentlemen; The report having been made that 
Webster’s English Dictionary is adopted as the 
standard by national officers, to the exclusion of 
Worcester’s, I take occasion to say that so far as 
the Library of Congress is concerned, Webster 


has never been followed in orthography in. print-4-. 


ing its catalogues, reports, or any other documents. 
On the contrary, wherever proofs from the Con- 
gressional Printing Office embody the innova- 
tions upoa English orthography as established by 
the usage of ali great writers, which Webster in- 
troduced, they are invariably returned with correc- 
tions restoring the established spelling. 
Very Respectfilly, A. R. SPOFFORD, 
Lib, of Congress. 


“WORCESTER,” 


THE AUTHORITY OF 


EVERETT, SUMNER, 
MARSH, 
ALEXANDER, 
QUINCY, 
IRVING, 
HILLARD, HENRY, 
MILES, WINTHROP, 
LONGFELLOW, HOLMES, 
HOPKINS, FELTON, 
THE U. S. SENATE, and the 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


WORCESTER’S QUARTO DICTIONARY (Illus.), $10.00 
1 


COMPREHENSIVE DICTIONARY, 
PRIMARY DICTIONARY, . .. “ 0.62 
POCKET DICTIONARY, Ill., Tuck, Gilt Edges, 1.00 

0.75 


Cloth, 


Favorable terms given for introduction. 


The ‘Franklin Series’.of Readers. 


THE LATEST AND MOST BEAUTIFUL 
SERIES YET ISSUED. 
Already adopted i i iti 
in many of the leading Cities 
Correspondence solicited, where a change is 


contemplated, 


BREWER & TILESTON, 
PUBLISHERS, 


47 Franklin St., Boston. 


Prouty’s New Amateur Press. 
SELF-INKING. 


A beautiful little machine, and perfectly adjusted, easily 
the nicest printing with ease and rapidity. 
buy any othe 


N © amateur wi 


for circular to 


With steel shaft, $68. Send stamp 
GEO. W. SAFFORD & CO., 172 Washington St., Boston. 


NEW ENGLAND 


NAL OF EDUCATION. 


The Celebrated 


For Slate or Lead Pencil, 
Adopled and extensively 
for the last Six Years by the 


Boards of Education 


‘owns, ools. 
Leading Book Stores and 


Stationerskeepthem (Sta ¢.) 
Futons Church? 
., cor. Church, 

Catalogue free, ample to 


ONE DOLLAR'S worth of the best School Sizes 


mailed (free) an receipt of GO CENTS. 


The Genuine SILICATE BOOK AND LEAF 
SLATES are the only ones that have stood the test of prac- 
tical use in School-rooms THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 
others, especially recent irsitations, having at first but a, oor 
marking quality, soon become greasy and utierly useless. 


All 


Certificates from thousands of Teachers and Boards of Ed- 
ucition who have used the Silicate Slates for years, to the 
entire exclusion of the stone slate 


Do not break, are bound in the most durable and artistic 
manner, like a book, with cloth covers One Interleaved 
Book Slate contains three times the surface of a stene slate 


Our catalogue comprises one hundred and more different 
styles for lead and slate pencil 
ar. about ten styles. 


The standard sekool sizes 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, and get your samples 
from the manufacturers only. 


Send for Catalogue, and order what you want at 4o per 
cent, discount. 


/ 


SILICATE 


ENCIL. 


LE or 
Sold at all School and Stationery 
Stores, “N. ¥. 8 te Co. 


LY. Book Sla' 
191 Fulton St, Cor, Church. 


Aids for caching Arithmetic, 


PUBLISHED BY 


TAINTOR. BROTHERS, 


758 Broadway, New York. 


THE TEACHER’S HAND-BOOK OF ALITH- 
METIC, 
Principal. of #otsdam Normal School. 
te-ded to aid ‘Teachers to a iull and clear exposition of th: 
principles of Arithmetic. 
and preper results of Arithmetical study. and presents : 
complete system of ‘Drill Exercises in the Fundamenta 
Rules in both Whole Numbers and Fractions. I[t als: 
contains a large number of Graded Examples for reviews 
and test exerc 
to examples which may be presented by means of the Ex 
ample 
profession slould possess this bovk. 215 pages, cloth. 
price, 

MacVICAR’S 
CARDS, These comprise about 600 Graded Examples 
printed on cards for use in class drill, or review, or exami 
nations. 
“The Teachers’ Hand 
be found exceedingly convenient and useful to every schoo’ 
and teacher 
mail on receipt of price. 

MacVICAR’S . ARITHMETICAL EXAMPLE 
FRAME. a 
mental Processes of Arithmetic, both in Whole Numbers 
and in Fractions. 


By Marcotm MacVicak, Pr.D., 
‘This work is in 


lt discusses the general method. 


together with a large number of answer: 
rame. Every Teacher who aims to excel in his 


50. 
ARITHMETICAL EXAMPLE 


iven it 
They wil 


The same examples with answers are 
ot Arithmetic.” 


600 in box; price, $2 oo per box. Sent by 


For Drili and Practice in each of the funda 


3" F or particulars send for pamphlet circular. Ad ress, 


TAINTOR BROTHERS, Publishers, 
758 Broadway, New York. 


t after seeing this in operation, 


A storehouse of fun and profit 
for the sotial circle is found in 
these 50 rew games of AMERI€AN 
History, on 60 cards. Price, 
scents stand without 
a rival in the home circle.”— 
Singer. 

Also a charming Bible-history 
pastime, the Tem Plagues. 
4 games on 40 illustrated cards. 
socents. TREAT, 

805 Broadway, New York. 


Avams, J. 
Adult and 
AGA®8IZ, 


Arithmetic. 


Secondar 
ARNOLD 


Schools in Prussia. 


Austria, Pablic Instructon— 
ilitary 
Technical 
Bacugz, A, D., National Univers 


Barnarp, F 


Bateman, N., Educational Labor 


Barzs, W. G., Training of Teach 


echnical and § 
BELL, ANDREW, 


Beneke, 


BRINSLY, J 


BuckINGHAM 


BuRROwWES, 


ABC Books and Primers............ 
AB C-Shootere, and School Life in 15th Century, 25 
- ABBENRODE, Teaching History and Geography.. 25 
Academies of New England..................... 25 
Acquaviva, Ratio et Institutio Stadiorum’.... 


Methods of Teaching 25 
ARNOLD Martuew, Public Schools in Holland. 25 


mary & 
Schools and Education....... 


Bacon, Francs Lorp, Memoir an 
Essay on Education and Studiea,......... 
Bacon, Lzonarp, Memoir of Hil) 
Bader, System of Public Instruction............. 
Bauzy, Esenezrer, Memoir and Portrait 
Barnarp, D. D., Right of Taxation for Schools. 
. A. P., College Improvements. . 25 
Elective Studies in College Course 25 
Barnarp, J. G., The Problem of the Gyroeco 25 
Baruow, Isaac, Studies and Cond 25 
Basevow, Memoir, and the Philanthropinum,... 50 
50 

50 

25 


BratneErp, T., Home and School Traini 
., Ludus Literarins, 162% 
Brockett, L. P,, {diots and their Training, . 
Brooks, Cuas., Educational. Vork and Portrait.. 50 
Broveuam, Henny Lonp, £dncational Views... 25 
Brunswick, System of Public Instruction........ 
Buckuam, M. H,, English Language........ 
J. T., Schools as they were in 1800 25 
BucK.ey, J. W., Teachers’ Associations 25 
Bureess, Georesr, Religion in Public Schools... 25 
T. H., Memoir and Portyait.......... 
History of Normal Schools in Pennsylvania... = 
25 


it 


8 and 


Bavaria, System of Public Inetruction.... 
Technical BEROIS, .. 
CaTHERIN® E., Educational Vie 
Belgium, System of Pablic Instruction.......... 
emoir and Educational Views 50 
BENEDICT, St., and the Benedictines 
E., Pedagogical Views 

Berlin, Educational Institutions................ 
Bible and Religion in Public Schools 
Binenam, Cates, Educational Work 25 
Bisuop, Natuan, Educational Work and Portrait 50 
MAN, Pestalozzi’s 25 
Boccaccio, and Educational Reform in Italy.. 25 
Bop.eicu, Sin Toomas, Studies and Conduct.... 25 
Booru, J.. Popular Education in England. ..... 25 
Borton, Educational Institutions 
Borta, V., Public Instraction in Sardinia,...... 
BoutwE.u, Groree, Educational Work 
Bowen, F., Memoir of Edmund Dwight..... 


BARNARD’S EDUCATIONAL PUBLICATIONS. 


Homas K., Memoir and Portrait... 
Arts and Science, Schools Of..............0..... 5 
Ascuam Roger, Memoir, and the Schoolmaster.. 
ASHBURTON, LORD, Thinge,. 25 
Secondary 


25 
.. Normal Schools, Schools of Silesia 25 
Schools 25 


tucational Views................. 


ANSELM, and other Teachers of the 12th Century. 25 


Aphorisms on Principles and Me of Educ'n 2.50 
Arabic and Moham an. Schools.......... 25 
ARISTOTLE, Educational Views.................. 25 


it.. 


Barss, 8. P., Memoir and Portrait............... 
Liberal Education. ° 


50 
25 
50 
initia 

ng in 
25 
inet 


Bourron, W., District School as it was......... 


BusHNELL, ik, Early Training, Unconscious Influ. 


Barnard's American Journal of Education. Any Book 
sent by wail, postage paid, on postage stamps or money order. orders Glscount 
Address H. B., Post Office Bow U, Hartford, Conn. 


Barnanp, H 


or on the List will be 
made. y 
January, 187; 


Paice 
, Henry, Educational Activity. 5.8. 
Address to the People of Connecticut, 1888....° 25 
Common Schools in Connecticut, 1838-42. /... 1.00 
Public Schools of Rhode Ieland, 1843-49....... 3.50 
Higher Education in Wisconsin and Maryland 
U. 8. Commissioner of Education 1867-8..... 
Special Report on District of Columbia...... 
Special Report on Technical Education, ,.... 
Special Report on National Systems..... eae 
Conn. Common School Journal, 1838-42 4v. each 
Educational Tracts, Nomber eacn,... 
Journal of R. I, Institute 1845-49 Bv........... 
Documents on Popular Education, I.-IV., each 
American Jour. of Education, 1855-78, 24v., each 
do. International Series, 1874-5, lv...... 
General Index, with the Volume Indexes... 
in Europe in 
ational Systems of Education, 10v., each..... 
Secondary Schools, 4v., each. . 
I, The German 
II. Continental European States........ 
uperior Inetraction— 
Part I.—Historical Development........ 
1. The University—Authorities.............. 
2. Do. in Greece, Alexandria, and Rome 
8. Christian Schoole—Cathedral and Abbey.. 
4. ‘veaching Orders of the Catholic Chi R 
5. Medisval Universities (Savigny).......... 
6. Universities—Past and Present 
1. Universities and Polytechnic ools.... 
8. The Coll in Universities... ............. 
9. American College & European University. . 
Part II.—Superior Instruction as Organized .5. 
1. Germany and Switzerland................ 3. 
8. Belgium, Holland, Denmark, Nor’y, Swe'n 
4. Russia, Turkey, Greece, Spain % 
5. England, Scotland, and Yreland........... 
Professional and Special Schools, Sv., each.... 
1, Science and National Industries.......... 
Ditto Great 
Ditto United Siates..... 
2. Military Schools and Education........... 
3. Normal Schools and Professional Training 
4, Female Schools and Education..... ...... 5. 
5. Reformatory and Preventive Agencies... 5. 
Snpplementary Schools and Agencies.......... 5. 
Educational Biography, 6v., each...... 
American Teachers, with 21 portraits........ 3. 
do. second reries, 80 pertraite 3.50 
Rencefactors of American Education, 26 port’s 8,50 
German Educational Reformers and Teachers 3.50 
English, French, and other eminent teachers 3.50 
Swiss Teachers and Educators.............. 8.50 
Tribute to Gallaudet, and Deaf Mute Instruction 2,50 
Ezekiel Cheever, & the Free Schools of N, Eng. 1.00 
Armsmear,—a Memorial of Samuel Colt....... 5.50 
School Codes—State, Municipal, Institutional 3.50 
tschool Architecture, with 500 illustrations,.... 
Practical 
Object Teaching, Oral and other Meth. of Inst, 
Pedagogy, Principles and Methods. 
do. ‘Second. Series. 
German Pedagogy, 
French Pedagogy, 
Educational Aphorisms and Suggestions....... 
Studies and Conduct....... 
Educational Aseociations—National, and State 
Connecticut Educational Institutions... .... .. 
Connecticut School Fund—Historical.......... 
m Schools, as they were before 1800.... 
do, 
Compulsory School 
Constitutional Prevision respecting Schools 
School Status of Freedmen & Colored Children 1. 
Providence Schools, Documentary [listory..... 
Hartford Public High School, Early History ... 
Teachers’ Jnstitutes, Contributions to History. 25 
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It is safe, com 


ing catalogues, 50 cents. 


MAG 


FOR OIL OR LIME LIGHT. 


aN 
DEN WN. 
Maiden ne. 


1G 


, portable, always ready, 
ing satisfactory illumination, witheut resort to chem M 
line light, each at its best, with its cost and difficulties reduced to a minimnm, 
Departure.” Magic Lantern Slides, ~ be forwarded on application, free. 


mical light. 


With Marcy’s Trips jet, 


«FALCON PEN. 


to use, steady in its action, the only reliable instrument capable of giv- 
it gives us the three forms of 

Circulars and a choice selected list of “‘ New 
The Sciopticon Manual, sth edition, includ- 


L. J. Marcy, 1340 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
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form in the Netherlands 25 
AxroypD, E., Improving a Factory Population,... 25 
ALBERT, Prince, Science in 25 
Acorr, A. B , Schools as they were. S50) 
Avcort, WiLutaAm A., Memoir and Portrait...... 50 
Slate and Bluck-board 2% 
a Anprews, 8. J., The Jesuits and their Scheols.. 25 
Anprews, Lorin P., Memoir and Portrait....... 50 
Anglo-Saxon Language in Study of Engliek...... 25 
System of Public Inetruction ...... 25 
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NEW ENGLAND YOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


& Bradbury's Mathematics 


THE MOST PRACTICAL, 
THE MOST POPULAR, 
AND THE BEST. 


FOR 


Primary, Grammar, High, and Normal 
Schools and Academies. 


EATON’'S Primary Arithmetic, 100 pp, 90.26 
On the object-lesson plan, and made attractive tor 
beginners. 

EATON’S Intellectual Arithmetic, 176 pp, 0.42 
A progressive development of subjects, with numer- 
ous review exercises, 

EATON’S Elements of Arithmetic, 190 pp, 0.45 
A short course— combining written and mental, 

EATON’S Com. School Arithmetic, 327 pp, 0.95 
Thoroughly revised and printed from new plates, con- 
taining fuller statements in regard to Government 
and municipal bonds, premium on gold, the new and 
only method now used by business men for reckon- 
ing sterling exchange, and other valuable improve- 
ments, 

EATON’S High School Arithmetic, 373 pp, 1.25 
A thorough and exhaustive treatise for advanced 
classes. 


Bradbury’s Eaton’s Elem. Algebra, 269 pp, 1.25 
1s a work of moderate size, and yet contains enough 
to give a thorough knowledge of the subject. It has 
a large number and great variety of problems, and 
has not the in man 
on this branc study. chapter on Logarit. 
has recently been added. 

Bradbury’s Elementary Geometry, 110 pp, 1.00 
This work contains in moderate compass the essen- 
tials of Plane and one book of Solid Geometry, nu- 
merous problems of construction, practical questions 
for review, and exercises for original demonstration. 

Bradbury’s Element’y Trigonometry, 128 pp, 1.00 
Presenting both the Anaiytical and Geometrical 
methods, with practical applications, and full tables 
of Logarithms. 

Bradbury’s Geom. and Trigonom., in: vol, 1.50 

Brad s Trigonometry and Surveying, 

Wih Tables, soo pp,” 1.75 

Eaton's Gram. School Arithmetic, 35: pp, 1.10 
Combining the Common and High School Anthme- 
tics, and is sometimes where only one 
written Arithmetic is use 

It is believed that Eaton & Bradbury’s Mathematics are 
the best yet published. 

The Arithmetics contain clear and accurate definitions and 
rules, practical examples, and the correct presentation of busi 
ness Arithmetic with business-like methods. They have no 
hobbies, but present the best methods of instruction current 
among the best teachers, and those practical methods current 
among business men. 

The Common and Grammar School Arithmetics are printed 
from entirely new electrotype plates, and have been revised 
and improved, The treatment of Exchange is made to con- 
form to the Act of Congress regulating. Exchange, which went 
into effect January 1, 1874, and on which all transactions are 
now based. They also contain more ful! explanations and 
problems with reference to Stocks, Government and Munici- 
pal Bonds, and the relation of gold to currency, &c. 

These and other improvements have been made in such a 
manner as not to interfere with previous editions, though 
adding greatly to the value of the works 

An edition of EATON’S COMMON SCHOOL ARITH- 
METIC Is now published, with Answers, both editions hav- 
ing the same price. 

BRADBURY’S ALGEBRA, Geometry, Trigo- 
nometry, and Surveying are books of moderate size, 
and yet contain enough to lead to the higher Mathemat- 
ies and give a thorough knowledge of their respective sub- 
jects. The Algebra contains a chapter on Logarithms, and 
all the different ks abound in practical questions and ex- 
ercises for original work. ‘They enable the pupil to master 
the essentials of the subjects in two-thirds of the vsua) time, 

EATON & BRADBURY’S MATHEMATICS are 
used wholly or in part in the public schools of Boston, 
Worcester, New Haven, Lowell, Cambridge, Lynn, New 
Bedford, Norwich, Bridgeport, Bangor, Biddeford, Saco, 
Newport, Rutland, Concord, Manchester, Portsmouth, 
Dover, Nashua, Newton, Somerville, Chelsea, Gloucester, 
Miljerd, Taunton, Holyoke, Adams, Palmer, 
Amberst, Middletown, Stamford, Willimantic, Webster, 
Beverly, Abington, Plymouth, Watertown, Winchester, 
Weymouth, Marlboro, and av ~~ number of cities and 
towns throughout New England, extensively West, be- 

numerous private schools, academies, and colleges. 

Bradbury’s Algebra and Geometry are accomplishing better 
results than have been attained in our school a dis ons of 
any other text-books on these subjects—Cates Emery, 
Head Master Charlestown High School. 

Eaton's Arithmetics are found to meet ali the wants of the 

and are working well.— Boston Text Book Com. 

I believe most fully in Eaton’s Arithmetics —I. N. Carnie 
TON, Conn. State Normal School, New Britain. 


MESSRS. THOMPSON, BROWN & CO. also publish: 
Eaton’s Questions in Arithmetic, 48 $0.15 
For daily recitation and review purposes—a tor 
every teacher, and pupil. Adapted to any text-book. 
Questions in Geography, 
Uniform with the used with great 
in schools of different grades. 


Smellie’s Philosophy of Natural History, 2.00 
Worcester’s Elements of History, ° + 1.88 
Taylor’s Method of Classical Study, 1.25 
Philbrick’s American Union Speaker, 2.25 
Philbrick’s Primary Union Speaker, 0.65 


Philbrick’s Primary School Tablets, 
2e Tablets, m't’d on cards 22x28 in., 1 cards, each 0.88 


Oreutt’s Teachers’ Manual, 1.00 
QGreutt’s Parents’ Manual, 1.25 
Krause’s First Book in German, 


Krauss’s Elements of German Grammar, 1.10 
Single copies of any of above named text-books sent for 
examination on receipt of half price. 
receipt of 25 cents each. 
1 terms rst introduction. Deserip:i talogue 
and circulars sent on application. apa ag 


The Excelsior School Desk: 


The most comfortable, durable, and i respects 
handsomest and best School the 
School Directors are invited to send for Illustrated Cata- 


e and prices of these deserved! lar Desks. 
with teachers and school officers solicited. 
THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 
25 and 29 Cornhill, Boston. 


Home Recreations: 


A complete Manual of Tableaux and Ama- 
teur Theatricals, designed for School Ex- 


Home Amusement, with Poems for Read- 
ing, by noted authors. By Wm, F. GILL. 
Cloth, 16mo, 350 pages, illustrated. 
Forming the only complete and illustrated Book ef Tableaux 
i ice by mail, $1.50. 


published. Price 
WM. F. GILL & CO., Publishers, 


4 2t 451 Washington Street, Boston. 


THE BOOK FOR AGENTS. 


From five to twenty dollars a day ean be made by energetic 
and intelligent men and women in selling our new and popu- 


ular book, 
The Social Life; or, Philosophy of Society. 
Beautifully illustrated with elegent and attractive engrav- 
ings. Splendidly written, original, fresh, and sparkling.— 
Brilliant wit and genial humor. Sound practical sense and 
wise suggestions. Entertaining, elevating, and highly in- 
structive. Easily sold. Wanted by everybody. for 
terms and territory to 
The People’s Publishing Co., 618 Arch St. Phila. 


NEW ENGLAND 
Journal of Education: 


A FIRST-CLASS 


Educational, Scientific, and Home Paper, 


PUBLISHED WEEKLY,*AT BOSTON, 


UNDER THE AUSPICES OF THE 


American Institute of Instruction 


AND THE 


STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATIONS OF 
NEW ENGLAND. 


We hore to present a great variety of interesting and prac- 
tical matter to our readers in the course of a year’s issue, and 
in order to do this most methodically, we have arranged for 


the following 
DEPARTMENTS : 


EDITORIAL, 
ORIGINAL, 


and 


SELECTED 
ARTICLES. 


Department of School Architecture, 
Scientific Department, 
Department of School Examinations, 
Festival Department, 
State Departments, 
Current Notes, 
Reviews, Criticismr, 
Book Notices, &c. 


It is our proposition, through this journal, to bring teachers 
into a more intimate acqaintance. They need a common 
fireside at which they may sit and learn from each other. 
School officers need a channel of communication with each 
other; the people should have more frequent and reliablé 
means by which they may know what educators are doing, 
and how they are doing it. We purpose to meet these wants. 


ADDRESS 


NEW ENGLAND JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 


16 Hawley Street, Boston, 


hibitions, Public Entertainments, and 


B. KIRBY & SON, No. 316 Chapel street, NEW 

* HAVEN, Conn., manufacturer of all kinds of Society 
Pins and Badges. In workmanship unexcelled; in prices 
moderate. Specimens of Pins of each Fraternity always on 
hand. Badges set with precious stones a specialty. Esti 
mates and designs furnished. Orders by mail reecive 
prompt attention. 


FONT PEN, 


With Capillary Feeder. 
Patented Feb, th, 1874. 


Handle contains the Ink, 
dinary gold or steel pens 
used, Ink entirely un- 
der the writer’s con- 


Just 
wif the thing 
for continu- 
ous writers of 
every class, and has 


trol; writes 20 

hours, and equal. as porket 
rf pen, atways ready for use. 
= Prepaid to any address on re- 


ceipt of price, $5. Jiscount to 
dealers, 
HH, B. LATOURETTE & 


7 Murray St,, New 


ESSRS.P.GARRETT & CO., 708 Chestnut 
Street, Philadelphia, have just added NO. 1X. 


to their very popular Series of 


100 Choice Selections.’’ 


These Books ccntain the latest and best good things for 
Recitation, Declamation, School- Reading, &c.— being a 
happy commingling of Sentiment, Oratory, Pathos, and 
Humor. Trice, nm paper binding, 30 cents ; cloth-b.und, 
75 cents. 

The Speaker’s Garland (in two volumes) coniains 
the first eight numbers of “ 100 Choice Selections.” Price 
per volume, $2.00; full gilt, $2.50. 

Excelsior Dialogues, for advanced speakers. $1.25. 

Yust published, Model Dialogues. Price $1.35. 

The same House manufacture the celebrated “* PENN 
LETTER BOOK,” for copying letters without Press or 
Water. 
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The above Engraving represents EIGHT LINES OF | 


SCHOOL DESKS, suitable for all ages of Scholars from 
four years upwards, | 


VALUABLE NEW BOOKS. 
PROF. ARNOLD GUYOT’S 


LAST AND BEST BOOK. 


Guyot’s Grammar- School Geography 


JUST ISSUED. Price $2.00, 


This work was designed by its author to hold the same 
rank in the department of Political or Civil and Commercial 
Geography that is so unammously accorded to Guyon’s 
Puysicat GeoGRrapuy in its special department. 

An examination will show how comple:ely one supplements 
the other, and how fitly each may be used as a class book in 
the same schools and institutions, 


Guyot’s Physical Ceography. 
PRICE, $2.25. 

The public estimate of the merits of this great work may 
be indicated by its sales, which within the year of iss 
publication are counted in tens of thousands. : 

These two works, as should be expected, are rapidly find- 
ing place sid2 by side in schools of academic grade through- 
out the country, 

FOR FUNIOR SCHOOLS: 

Guyot’s Elementary Geography. Price, 75 cents. 
Guyot’s Intermediate Geography. Pr‘ce, $1 50. 
Guyot’s Geographical Teaching. For Teachers ony. 


NOW READY. 
SHELDON 'S FOURTH READ 
336 Pages. Beautifully Illustrated. Price, $1.25. 
Texchers who have long been waiting fer this beok will find 


it to be the most attractive, as it is the latest and best work 
of its kind extant. 


SHELDON'S READERS. 


Sheldon’s Illustrated First Reader. 

go pages. Price, 25 cents, 
Sheldon’s Illustrated Second Reader. 

1go pages. Price, 50 cents. 
Sheldon’s Illustrated Third Reader. 

224 pages. Price, 75 cents. 
Sheidon’s Illustrated Fourth Reader. 

336 pages. Price, $1 25 

These four books are so constructed and graded by their 
well known author as to afford the instruction usually sought 
mm similar series consisting of six or seven numbers. Shel- 
don’s FOUR s0o0xks constitute a sufficient series for use in all 
schools grading from Primary to Grammar Schools, inclusive. 
Sheldon’s New Phonic Charts. 

Ten Charts in set. Price, $5 oo. 
Sheldon’s Illustrated Phonic Primer. 

60 pages. Price, 20 cents. 


FELTERS ARITHMETICS. 


Felter’s Primary Arithmetic. 
182 pages. Price, 35 cents. 


Felter’s Primary Arithmetic. 
Without Answers. Price, 30 ceats. 

Felter’s Intermediate Arithmetic, 
303 pages. Price, 80 cents. 

Felter’s Intermediate Arithmetic. 
Without Answers. Price, 75 cents. 

Felter’s New Practical Arithmetic. 
360 pages. Price, $1 00. 

Felter’s New Practical Arithmetic. 
Without Answers, Price, cents. 


COOLEY'’S PHYSICAL SOIENCE. 


Cooley’s Easy Experiments. 85 pages; 75 cts. 
Cooley’s Elementary Philosophy. 178 pp; $: 09 
Cooley’s Advanced Natural Philosophy. 
315 pages; $1 50. 
Cooley’s Elementary Chemistry. 192 pages; $1 00 
Cooley’s Advanced Chemistry, 315 pages; $1 25. 
Cooley’s Elementary Astronomy. In preparation 
These are doubtless the most satisfactory class-books in 
Natural Philosophy and Chemistry, with experiments 
in each science, now used in our echools throughout the 
country. 


Williams & Southerlund's Patent Copy Books. 
Williams & Southerland’s Patent Penmanship, 
Nos, sto5 Per dozen, $1 20; With Blotters, $1 35. 
ADVANCED SERIES. 


Williams & Southerland’s Patent Penmanship, 
Nos. 6to 8 Per dozer, $1 80; With Blotters, $2 ov. 


TENNEY S NATURAL HISTORIES 


Tenney’s Natural History of Animals. 
Tenney’s Manual of Zoology. 
Tenney’s Natural History Tablets. 


Tenney’s Class-Book in Natural History. 
In Press. 


and Schoo's supplied on specially favorable 
ms. 


Des:riptive C. 4, Special Ch and Price 
Lists to the Publishers 


SCRIBNER, ARMSTRONG & CO., 


654 Broadway, New York. 
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